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The Week. 


MHE opening proceedings in Congress fully justify what we have 
| said below as to the unlikelihood that either party will touch 
the currency problem this winter beyond, perhaps, stopping the 
eoinaze of silver. 


In the House Mr. Price introduced a resolution | 


declaring that in the opinion of the House no change should be made 


in the currency laws at the present session of Congress; Mr. Fort, 
a less sweeping one, declaring that any attempt to withdraw the 
legal-tenders or change their status at the present session of Con- 
gress would be injudicious and mischievous. Mr. Carpenter was to 
introduce one in the Senate on Wednesday declaring that any legis- 
lation during the present session of Congress changing the exist- 
ing system of finance would be inexpedient. There appears to be a 


disposition on both sides to get rid of the legal-tender quality of 


the United States notes, but neither party is willing to take the 
responsibility of it, and each hopes that the Supreme Court will 
settle the matter by a decision in the Chittenden- Butler case. It is 
said, but we trust not correctly, that Attorney-General Devens will 
not have this pushed forward in the calendar, fearing that Chitten- 
den’s victory would injure the party. In fact, it is more and more 
plain that, although the Congress of the United States sits every 
year, it is only the two middle years of every Presidential term 
which are available for rational legislation. 


| 


The year after the | 


Presidential election is given up to distributing offices, and satisfy- | 


ing claims, and avenging wrongs; the year before to getting rid of 
all questions which are likely to embarrass the party in the cam- 
paign. 





The President’s Message takes very strong and clear ground on 
all the important topics of the day. He urges Congress to refrain 
from new legislation on the general subject of the coinage, pending 
the proposition for unity of action between the United States and the 
principal commercial nations of the world with regard to the relative 
value of gold and silver, but also to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to stop coining silver in order to prevent the expulsion of 
gold from circulation, which he anticipates as the result of unlimited 
coinage of the former. He says $45,000,000 of silver have been 
already coined, but only $12,700,344 of this is now in cireculation— 
in other words, about the amount of the postal currency which has 
been withdrawn. He alsorecommends with much earnestness the 
retirement from circulation of the United States notes as “ the 
policy and duty of the Government, and the interest and security 
of the people,” and expresses his “ firm conviction that the issue of 
legal-tender paper-money based wholly on the authority and eredit 
of the Government, except in extreme emergency, is without war- 
rant in the Constitution and a violation of sound financial princi- 
ples”; and he declares that ‘ the circulation of these notes for any 
protracted period after the purpose for which they were issued 
{the rescue of the country from imminent peril] had been ac- 
complished was not contemplated by the framers of the law un- 
der which they were issued.” 





He denounces the Mormon prac- | 


tice of polygamy ; refers to the judgment of the Supreme Court | 


aflirming the constitutionality of the Prohibitory Act of 1862, and 
urges its firm and effective execution, but he offers no sugges- 
tion as to the means of meeting the difficulty of procuring evidence 
of polygamy when both parties to the offence are willing agents, 
though he recommends the deprivation or refusal of the rights of 
citizenship as a penalty of disobedience to the law. He draws at- 
tention to the proof afforded by the late State elections, and the 
discussions preceding them, of the deep interest felt in the more 
general and ‘ complete establishment, at whatever cost, of universal 
security and freedom in the exercise of the elective franchise.” He 


| afloat. 


| jections to * the partisan-spoils system’ 


| with the party to which they belong, and that « 


‘The Nation. 


appeals to good citizens of whatever party all over the country to 
unite in compelling obedience to existing laws aimed at the protee- 
tion of the right of suffrage, and urges Congress to remedy any de- 
fects in existing laws which experience has shown and which it is 
within its power to remedy, and for ‘this great purpose he invokes 
the co-operation of the executive and legislative authorities of 
the States.” 


He devotes more space, however, to civil-service reform than 
to any other one topic, and, in reading his clear and cogent reitera- 
tion of the arguments in its favor, one cannot help regretting that he 
should only have returned to the subject at the opening of the last 
year of his term of office, when both parties are occupied above all 
things with the election of his successor, and that there should have 
been so many things in his own practice which the opponents of the 
reform can cite in order to bring his exposition into ridicule and 
contempt. He announces the early production of a report by the 
Chairman of the Civil-Service Commission, giving the results of 
British experience in dealing with this problem; repeats his old ob- 
‘of appointment to office and 
of office tenure; points out the distinetion between the participa 
tion in party agitation of Cabinet ollicers, who must go out of office 


f subordinate 
officers who ought not to do so; defends and explains the system of 
competitive examinations, and gives a sketch of the history of its 
working, and also of the history of the ‘‘ Civil-Servies Commission,” 
for which body he again requests an appropriation. He makes 
remarks on the devotion to electioneering work by officers of the 
Government of time for which they are paid for devoting to the pub- 
lic service, which the illustrious Dutcher must read either with 
amusement or surprise, and about which probably no human power 
would induce Secretary Sherman to express his opinion, and, in 
passing from the subject, fires a parting shot at the odious and dis- 
graceful income-tax levied on the unfortunate office-holders under 
the name of an “ assessment ” or *¢ voluntary contribution.” The re- 
mainder of the Message describes briefly the state of our relations 
with foreign countries, and gives the salient points of the reports of 
the heads of Departments, 


The report of the Secretary of the Treasury has nothing in it 
that will attract much attention beyond his recommendation that 
greenbacks be deprived of their legal-tender quality, and then that 
$300.000,000 of them, redeemable in coin on demand, be kept con- 
stantly afloat. This is really a proposal that the United States 
should go into the banking business permanently under the super - 
intendence of the majority in Congress for the time being. What 
this means, or would mean, we hardly need to point out after the 
experience of the past fifteen years. Every session would witness 
attempts to increase the issue in order to “ meet the wants of trade,” 
or to supplant the national banks ; or ‘proposals to suspend re- 
demption in specie as unnecessary, or to suspend it practically by 
appropriating the gold in the Treasury for some other purpose. In 
fact, we should, were Mr. Sherman’s suggestion adopted, enter on 
an indefinite period of wild-cat finance. We cannot help believing 
that so shrewd a man as Mr. Sherman sees all this very well, and 
that his scheme is simply a tub thrown to the whale. He knows 
that nothing will be done about the greenbacks this winter at all, 
and he therefore throws out this suggestion as something which 
will keep him on a good footing both with those who wish to see 
the greenbacks all destroyed, and those who wish to keep them all 
It is a kind of via media, in fact, in the construction of 
which he is a master. All speculation as to what Congress will do 
about the currency this winter is, we need hardly say, idle. Both 
parties are manceuvring for position in the Presidential canvass, 
and neither will commit itself to aay affirmative policy or do any- 
thing bevend trving to its in soms 


cet opponent ‘fon record” 








‘The 


damaging or disgraceful way. 
ral vote is properly prepared we may be thankful. Neither party 
will attempt anything that looks like contraction, and the Demo- 
crats are quite capable of pretending to desire inflation, but without 
doing anything to bring it about. 

The specie imports were again large during the week, and the 
total since the resumption of specie payments is now nearly $73,- 
000,000, of whieh nearly $72,000,000 have arrived within the last 
four months. The market for exchange on London still rules in 
favor of gold imports, although the rate for sixty-day bills was ad- 
vanced one-half during the The New York money market 
continues easy, and the banks have advanced their surplus reserve 
The event of the 
the sale by private negotiation of 250,- 


week. 
to about $7,250,000. week, so far as the Stock 
Exchange is concerned, was 
000 shares (par value, 825,000,000) of New York Central and Hud- 
son Stock. The seller was Mr. Win. H. Vanderbilt, and the buyers 
were a syndicate of bankers represented by Messrs. J. S. Morgan & 
(o.. of London, and Messrs. Drexel, Morzan & Co., of New York. 
The members of the syndicate include a half-dozen of the leading 
foreign bankers, and the managers and chief owners of the Wabash 
system of railroads, to wit: Cyrus W. Field, Jay Gould, ex-Gover- 
nor BE. D. Morgan and his partner, Solon Humphreys, Russell Sage, 
and Sidney Dillon. The price paid for the steck was 120 per cent., 
and the payments are to be made in monthly instalments, the first 
of $5,000,000 having been made on Friday, the 29th of October. 
The members of the syndicate have entrusted the right to sell the 
stock to a joint committee in London and New York for one year, 
so that no individual member of the syndicate ean control his share 
of the total holdings of the syndicate for that time, at least. 
first effect of the authorized announcement of the transaction was a 
rapid advance in the price of the stocks of all the companies repre- 
sented in the transaction. This was of short duration, and was fol- 
lowed by a decline as great as the advance. The President’s Mes- 
save and the Secretary of the Treasury’s Report had considerable 
effect on the Stock Exchange markets on account of their recom- 
mendations respecting the legal-tender notes. Silver declined in 
London to 53d. per ounce, presumably because Congress has been 
urged by the Executive to discontinue the coinage of 4124- grain sil- 
ver dollars. The bullion value of this dollar at the close was &33 
eents. 





The New York Central sale has been widely and variously com- 
mented upon, and Mr. Vanderbilt has been ‘ interviewed” with 
great assiduity. For once Mr. Vanderbilt has shown a disposition 
to take the publie into his confidence, telling the Froudes and 


Nation. 


The | 


| 


Macaulays of the press that he was moved by the double purpose | 


of dividing with others the brunt of legislative attacks upon the 
Central Railway, and of giving to the public everything they could 
justly demand. The former is an intelligible reason ; but it is diffi- 
cult to see how the public are benefited by the fact that Mr. Van- 
derbilt owns fewer shares of Central than he did last week, and Mr. 
Field, Mr. Sage, and Mr. Morgan own more. The rational explana 
tion of the matter is that the parties to the contract believed there 
was money to be made out of it. The “ Street” refuses to take any 
other view of it, and the ‘Street ” is undoubtedly right. Whether 
the money is to be made by turning the traffic of the Wabash sys- 
tem of roads into the New York Central’s channel, or by selling the 
syndicate’s stock at an advance in London, or otherwise, is of inte- 
rest to speculators and to the shareholders of rival railroads, but is 
immaterial to others. 


The Organ is very angry because the Nation said that he “ pro- 
duced the story of the sale of the New York Central stock in a very 
positive form on the very day of the panic, and after the panie ac- 
knowledged it to be untrue.” Unhappily, what the Nation said was 
strictly correct. On the 2ist of November, the very morning of the 
panie, the Organ announced that “the most sensational stock 
transaction of the season is the sale of twenty millions of New York 
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If the mode of counting the eleeto- | Central by William H. Vanderbilt, at 120, to a syndicate COMPO xed.” 


| ete. 


On the 22d, the day after the panic, when “the lambs” hay 
been shorn, he declared “ that it is now understood that there nis 
obstacle in the way of the completion of the arrangements for the « ? 
of twenty millions of New York Central stock by Mr. Vande; , ' 
In other words, he acknowledged that the sale had not taken ») a 
We believe both statements were honestly made, and that the 
diserepancy was easily explicable, but, when first made, appearar, | 
were against him, as his enemies were nqt slow to point out. \ 
invited him to make a little explanation of the faets, like a get. 
man, before we knew that the sale had positively taken plac 
Instead of doing this, he fell into a senile fury (against which hj. 
doctors must have often warned him), and began to curse and call 
names. It is probable, however, that he forgot on the 22d what hi 
had said on the 2Ist, and now forgets what he said on both days 
through a not uncommon infirmity of old age. We therefore do yo; 
blame him, but we think he ought to have his proofs revised by 4 
younger man, and try to get more sleep. His increasing irritabilj;, 
since the Scratchers attacked him in his “ bark” and wet him wit) 
his own “ reform” spray, is not surprising, but it is a bad symp om, 
If he cannot control himself, the State Committee will have to 
him a Coadjutor, as the church does the aged and infirm bishops. 
Secretary Schurz’s report takes a cheering view of the Indiay 
question. Of the 252,000 Indians in the United States there has 
never, at any time since the pacifieation of the Sioux, been any by 
an insignificant fraction engaged in hostilities. Less than a th - 
sand are now making trouble—some 800 Utes in Colorado and 150 
marauders in New Mexico. As arule, we have peaceable conduct. 
and that, in a very large majority of Indian reservations, without 
the restraint of any coercing foree. Mr. Schurz also remarks that 
of the four disturbances which have occurred during the past two 
years three broke out in the immediate presence of the military. 
He declares the poiicy of his department to be to set the uncivilizer| 
Indians to work as farmers or herders, and render them self-sup 
porting; to educate the young in civilized notions ; to allot par els 
of land to Indians in severalty, making the fee inalienable for a term 
of years ; afterwards to dispose, with their consent, of the unsettled 
portion of their reservations, using the proceeds as a fund to reliey: 
the Government of the burden of annual appropriations; and 
finally to merge the Indian in the common citizen. He makes 4 
very interesting showing of the numerous employments in which the 
Indians already show industrial and inechanical aptitude, dwelling 
with special satisfaction on the complete success of the experiment 
of letting them carry the supplies to the Sioux agencies of Southern 
Dakota: the service was never so well and faithfully performed. 
Nearly a thousand more children of the uncivilized Indians are at 
school this year than last—7,193 in all; and not only are some 
being educated at Hampton, Va., but the disused barracks at Car- 
lisle, Pa., have, by permission of the Secretary of War, been con- 
verted into a school, which begins with an attendance of 158. Mr. 
Schurz points out the necessity of making the law more stringent in 
regard to the sale of arms and ammunition to the tribes. He thinks 
the Utes had no ground for their outbreak. The Poneas, from per- 
sonal inspection during the recess, he knows to be better located 
and housed than they were in their old home on the Missouri, and 
he regards as mischievous the attempt to obtain a judicial decision 
as to their rights. 


General Woodford, greatly to his honor, has gone down to Louis- 
iana, and has been making the best Stalwart speeches we have vet 
read to crowds of Democrats in New Orleans. He has been neither 
mobbed, insulted, nor interrupted, but bas been cordially received 
and listened to with attention, and he has given them what even 
Mr. Conkling would admit to be the pure milk of the word. That 
he should have gone alone, reflects great discredit on the old 
‘‘ bloody-shirt ” men of the party, and gives an air of plausibility to 
the story that they have discouraged each other from going to the 
South, lest their being peaceably received should destroy some ot 
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the oratorical material they are keeping in store for the next can- 
vass at the North. 


The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution has a shameless story purporting 
to give the returns from the Controller-General’s Office in that State, 
showing the amount of property now held by negroes. The valua- 
tion of all taxable property has fallen off $1,000,000, but the returns, 
this lying rebel sheet says, show that the property of negroes has 
sone up to $5,182,398 this vear, from $5,124,875 last year, which 
means, it says, that, taking the depreciation into account, it has in- 
creased about $100,000. They have added, too, 39,309 acres of 


The Nation. 


land to their holdings within the year, making a total of 341,199 


acres owned by negroes in the State. In order to give 1 plausible 
air to this audacious invention, the editor adds that, as there are 


only four negroes in the State worth more than. $10,000, his figures | 


show a considerable distribution of property among the colored race. 


more than one Senator for the statement that the negroes pass a 
large part of their time ‘hiding in the swamps,” and otherwise 
eluding white murderers and robbers, there is something almost 
disgusting in these attempts to persuade us that they are acquiring 
farms and saving money. What gives a darker hue to the tale is, 
that it is evidently intended to be spread through the winter for 
political effect, when the writer well knows that what the country 
needs for real peace and prosperity is circumstantial accounts of 
the murders which he and his friends are daily committing. 


The Herald improved the opportunity of Thanksgiving Day to 
publish some graphic statistics, compiled as a chart by Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, showing the comparative areas of the several States and 


Territories, and of the European states, Russia excepted; showing | 


also the relative areas occupied by the nine crops, cotton, corn, 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, and hay. The 
obvious lesson of these lines and figures is that we ought to be 
thankful for Texas, which not only reckons more square miles than 
the Austrian Empire, or the German, France, Spain, ete., but could 
grow, at the rate of a bale to an acre, the world’s supply of cotton 
on less than a tenth of its cultivable soil, which is equal in extent to 
the total area under cultivation for the crops above enumerated. 
Less than three thousand square miles (2,825) were in 
voted by Texas to the growth of cotton, and produced nearly a 
million of bales (950,000) of 420 pounds each. Mr. Atkinson was 
led to gather these facts, which are much more striking to the eve 
than when simply related, and to group them about a single State, 
vy the erroneous idea which some Englishmen have formed of the 
condition of our territory on learning that the Government has 
parted with almost the entire public domain. This was taken to be 
equivalent to settlement and cultivation up to the ordinary capacity 
of the land, and an exhibit of the resources of Texas in particular 
seemed a ready and striking way of proving the contrary. 


1&72e—9 de- 


There was a report in the early part of last week, which excited 
some sensation, that the priests in New England had been directed 
by the bishops to refuse the sacraments to the parents of children 
attending the common schools, and that this action of the bishops 
was taken under instructions from Rome. It now appears that no 
directions have been given to the priests, and that no such instrue- 
tions have been received from Rome. It seemed very unlikely in 
view of the fact that the Pope had disapproved of the violent pro- 
ceedings of the Belgian bishops in this matter. The policy of the 
Chureh in this country will probably continue to be what it has 
been both here and in France—to fight hard for money from the 
state for the support of sectarian schools; to take what it can get 
in default of getting what it wants; to put the public schools under 
ecclesiastical control wherever this is possible; to set up parochial 
schools wherever the money can be raised for the purpose; and 
where none of these things can be done to make the best of the 
schools as they are, all the while warning parents of their danger to 
faith and morals. But it is quite certain that no severe strain on 
ecclesiastical authority will be attempted as a general policy, 


| the formula that the state must be * 
As we have the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury and of | 


| 


37 F 


© 


though zealots like Father Seully may here and there be guilty of 
eXCesses, 


The Genevans, in their first attempts to deal with Ultramontane 
aggression after the Council of the undertook, like the 
Germans, to encourage or take under protection of the as if 
were, the Old-Catholies. In fact, they went further than Bismarek 


Vatican, 


state, 


, a good deal, for they made the Old-Catholie Chureh a state chureh 


The excitement of the contlict has sinee then greatly diminished, 
and it has become plainer every day that Old-Catholicism was not 
worth patronage. In Is7s the Radicals, who founded the 
connection, lost their majority in the Grand Couneil, though they 
retained it in the Couneil of State. In have 
just taken place the Democrats, or Liberals, as they are called, have 
carried the Council of State also, and their policy is embodied in 


bh 


state 


the eleetions which 


neutral and lay, as 


Hereatter, thet 


it is, fol 
example, in the United States.” 
ment of the Canton will part 
quarrels, but contine itself to seeing 


ectlore, thre 
take no Whatever in ecclesiastical 


that neither party encroaches 


| on the rights of the state. 


The rumors of an ayyproaching ministerial crisis 
tinue to grow stronger. 
offend the Extreme 
against the returned Communists who resumed their old 


Franee eon 
The Government has 


been compelled to 


adopted 


Left by the measures of repression 


trade of 
agitation, and by its refusal to remove judges suspected of rovalist 


| or reactionary sympathies and opinions. The result is that the Left 
has drawn up a programme, which it intends to submit to the Min 
istry for adoption, which ineludes, according to the cable, liberty of 


| circumstances under whieh he 





meeting and association and of the press, 
pulsory education. This programme the 
not adopt without giving free rein 
The 


reaches our 


and gratuitous and com- 
Ministry, of course, can- 
to the Communists and rousin 
the country against them. 
debated before this 


matter will probably have been 


It the 


the suecession falls inevitably to Gan 


readers. 


Ministry fails to 
confidence 


receive a vote of 
betta. 


The relations between England and Turkey are re 
that is, the 
Baker Pasha commander of the 60,000 ge 
gin the reform in Asia Minor. The 

mand of the British Minister, for sue] 


ported to be 
easier Turks have made a eoneession by appointing 
ndarmerie who are to be- 
selection of Baker, on the de- 
is, considering the 


was dismissed trom the British ser- 


1 a mission 


vice, 
Kast 
ing to 


British 


f t Inepi } q } » ’ } i” 1) 
one of the oddest incidents of the Beaconstield poliey in thi 
; 
| 


The Government at Constantinople seems to be steadily fall- 
pieces, and it is not at all unlikely that before long the 
Minister may find the aetual administration of Asia Minor 


on bis hands, through bi: 


iker’s corps. The world is still wondering 
over the reticence of the Premier at the Lord Mayor's dinner, and 
the latest explanation of it is that he did not wish to furnish am- 
munition to Mr. Gladstone, who is now stumping vigorously in 
Midlothian, in what promises to be the fiercest electoral contlict 
He is 


Buecleuch, in his 


which has been witnessed in Great Britain for many a day. 
attacking a great Tory magnate, the Duke of 


stronghold. 





There is a story from Russia that the Czar is about to announce 
the formation of an advisory council, partly elected and partly 
nominated by the Crown, but without any legislative power. This 
move is said to be due to the Tzesarevitch, who has hitherto been set 
down as a violent Old Russian and Conservative. If the report be 
true of another attempt on the Czar’s life, it is questionable whether 
his nerves will not be too much shaken to carry out any scheme of 
reform even as mild as this one. The Golos, the ablest and most 
prominent of the Russian newspapers, has been suspended for five 
months, but the nature of its offence is not stated. The rumors of 
trouble with Germany are dying out, owing, probably, to the deter- 
mination of the two Emperors—especially the Kaiser, who, on this 
point, is well known to be divided from his Chancellor—to keep up 
the entente cordiale. 











The 


NEW YORK PRIMARY AS DESCRIBED BY A 
*WORKER.” 

| | ve for ma irs constant subject of reproach agai: 
| ‘ ( ( ana telligent voters of this « t\ and 
esp those ¢ Republican party, that they would not at- 
tem ry me i l by their presence and intluence bring 
OU e choice ot ind upright delegates to the conventions 
Phe respectable and intelligent defended themselves for a while by 
e that it was no use, that when they reached “ the primary ” 
th riably found it * fixed” or *¢eontrolled ” by persons who 


made attendance on primaries and preparation for primaries the 


ork of 


their lives, and who treated them as non-protes- 
ntruders—verv much as the doetors would treat laymen who 
he Medical Association, 


tried to take part in the discussions of t 


though of course with much less courtesy. Of late years they have 
ceased to defend themselves at all. When you ask one of the re- 
spectable and intelligent, nowadays, why he does not attend prima- 
ries in this city, he feels at onee that you are joking, and answers 

One of the severest critics of those who refused to avail them- 


i the primaries was Mr. George Bliss, the late United States 


SELV¢ 

District Attorney, and always an active and skilful politician. 
Writing in the Nation of Sept. 7, 1376, in reply to some enquiries 
of ours on this subject, he was very emphatic in expressing his sense 
of the value and purity of primaries, and gave us to understand in 


caustic terms that attendance on them would cure us and others of 


the habit of ** grumbling” about politics. Said he: 

‘Since T have had any influence in such matters, 1 have at- 
tended uo primary at which there was even an accusation of unfair 
In the district in which I reside, which is the only one in 
whieh I ever attended a primary, I have procured the adoption of a 
practice vhich does aways with all secret or close caucuses. Every 
member of the association is invited to every caucus, and can make 
himself heard. 

‘No Republican has, to my knowledge, ever been refused admis- 
sion tot From the indetiniteness of your word ¢ fix- 
ing.’ IT can only meet it by repeating that neither in primary, cau- 
cus, nor convention have Lever been concerned in anything whieh 


@ association, 


prevented, or was intended to prevent, the fair expression of the 
views and wishes of all. [have usually had my own eandidates and 
my own opinions, and have urged the one and expressed the other 
freely. Sometimes I have sueceeded and sometimes I have bee 
heaten. When overruled I have coneluded I was wrong, for, not 


being the editor of a weekly reform newspaper, I have never claimed 
I may add I do not believe that Republican caueuses 
or primaries or conventions in this city are often ‘fixed,’ if by that 
you mean the prevention of the fair expression of opinion.” 

In the 
had up to that time 
of the primal ies. The associations were vot “ close corporations,” 
he said, but formed as large a proportion of the total Republican 
voters of the city as those who take part in the organization in any 
rt of the State. No persons desirous of joining the organi- 
vere excluded ; and, finally, the associations were not con- 
trolled by 

We were much surprised, though much edified, after this by 
a long letter from Mr. Bliss, dated November 
to General Arthur, the chairman of the Republican State Committee, 
lished in all the city newspapers, giving the writer’s expe- 
s to the present working of the New York primary. He 
says that the present plan of Republican organization in the city 
ted (same time in 1871) on the report of Mr. Jackson S. 
Schultz and Mr. William Orton, and the prediction was made in 

‘s presence, and concurred in by him, that “ the useful- 
f the organization therein established would last not more than 
ten years, for the reason that everything degenerates in New York, 
so fast as a political organization”; so that Mr. Bliss‘s 
is called at the very outset to the weakness of man’s 
The theory of the organi- 


Twenty-four district associations, composed 


OoMmMpiscience., 


number of Sept. 14, 1876, he further testified that there 
been few, if any, cases of abuse in the working 
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ind nothing 
ittention W 
nature in this particular field of activity. 

mn is very simple. 


in the district, meet at the proper 


tf enrolled Republicans livin; 
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times and elect delegates to the nominating conventions, after the 
kind of deliberation described by Mr. Bliss in the passage we ha 
quoted above from his letter in the Nation. The actual situation js 
letter to General Arthur. Thi 
13,335 names, representing the 
This would be a sm 


depicted by Mr. Bliss in his recent 


rolls of the associations contain 


50,000 Republican voters of the city. 


representation even if honest. But, alas! it is not honest. Mi: 
Bliss says that of the 13,335 names nearly half are those oj 
dead men, of men who have removed, and of men who have 


says, ‘‘should be there. 
‘‘avowed Democrats 


turned Democrats. ‘ Not 6,000,” he 
The rolls, too, are full of the names of 
names or men used by the managers to perpetuate their control 
the associations.” ‘* Desirable members, good Republicans, are 
excluded.” ‘ Sometimes this is done by direct rejection, but often: 
by a refusal to act upon names presented by hanging them up in a 
committee which never reports.” Against these proceedings there 
lies an appeal, it is true, to the Central Committee; but this Com- 
mittee, Mr. Bliss says, ‘‘is sure not to act against the ‘henchmen.’ ” 
He gives other details, equally flagrant, of the tricks resorted to to 
keep the respectable and intelligent away from the meetings. One 
is to refuse to show the roll of members ; another is to “‘ drop” p 
sons whom the “‘henehmen ” do not like; another is to expel the: 
on frivolous charges ; another is to send them notice of the meeting 
by postal card about two hours before the hour named, and then 
admit no one who cannot show the card. A constant remark of 
the “henchmen,” when any one opposes them at an election, is 
“What's the use of his fighting? We've got the inspectors.” It 
seems, too, that these hardened villains “ know full well that the) 
commit all sorts of frauds.” 

Mr. Bliss confesses that “ this is a dark picture of the Republi 
can organization of this city, and that it goes far to sustain those 
who assert that we have a machine, and not an organization.” In- 
deed, it is hard to see how it could be darker. What is a body con- 
taining 6,000 names—mostly or largely those of rascals, ‘‘ commit- 
ting all sorts of frauds” and managed by “ henchmen ”—and pro- 
fessing to represent or control 50,000 votes, if not a machine ? 

But the saddest part of Mr. Bliss’s letter is that in which bh 
says “that he has tried in vain, in his weak way, to bring about 
that ‘reform from within’ which he believes to be essential to the 
usefulness or long continuance of the organization,” but that ‘ hi 
has accomplished little except to receive the sneers and slurs ot 
those who glory in fraud because they profit by it, and whose 
approval is a disgrace to any honorable man.” We confess that M1 
Bliss is much dearer to us in this character of a soured, disap- 
pointed, and grumbling reformer, sneered at and slurred by the 
shrewd and wicked, than he was in the haleyon days of 1876, when, 
according to his own account, the primaries were the seats of purity 
and integrity, when “every member was invited to every caucus, 
and could make himself heard”; when “ no Republican was refused 
admission to an association,” and when “ nothing oecurred to pre- 


vent, and nothing was intended to prevent, the fair expression of 


the views and wishes of all.” There is only one thing needed in bis 
present miserable situation to secure him the undivided sympathy) 
of all good men, and that is an explanation of the circumstance 
that the predicted degeneration of the organization did not shov 
itself at all between 1871 and 1876, and has advanced with such 
terrible rapidity in the last three years. By what process was 
the serpent kept out of the Eden in the former period, and by what 
lapse of vigilance has he been allowed to enter in and set * the 
henchmen” to work in the latter period? Moreover, though Mr. 
Bliss uses the word “ henchmen” freely, he forgets apparently that 


it is a relative term, and that a henchman must haveachief. Now, 


whose “henchmen” are they whom he has been manfully fightin 
on our behalf? They ean hardly be Senator Conkling’s ; for in Lis 
caustic letter in the Nation, heretofore referred to, he expresse:| 
much admiration for that statesman, and intimated that he neede« 
no henchmen, and stood high above all his critics, present and to 


, come. 


Mr. Bliss’s fate has a moral which we earnestly commend to tlic 
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ittention of Independent Republicans. He does not himself draw 
it, and apparently knows of no remedy for the state of things he 
iescribes but an appeal to General Arthur, who, it appears, is 
‘the Strong Man” of the occasion. ‘ A word” from this potent 
personage would, according to Mr. Bliss, purify all the associations 
and “ consign to deserved retirement some men who have brought 
lisgrace on the Republican party.” This means of redress may 
suit persons like Mr. Bliss, whose nature retains the childlike sim- 
plicity of their earlier years. Most men in this city who are really 
in good government, and think it means 
more than a frequent distribution of offices, are more hardened 
ind sceptical than he, and cannot be persuaded when they are 
‘heated at a primary to go, like him, and weep in General Arthur’s 
bosom over the depravity of ‘the henchmen.” They have discovered 
a better, manlier, and far more efficacious remedy. The time which 
would be wasted at the primaries in doing the work of a detective— 
that is, discovering and circumventing the tricks of a gang of 
scoundrels—can be far better spent in creating and maintaining an 
organization which will watch what the conventions do, and give the 
men whom the primaries send up fair warning that they must not 
carry their little games to the polls, and that the election of ‘‘ hench- 
men” to public offices will not be permitted. In no way can the pri- 


interested 


maries be reformed so effectively as this, as far as the mere action of | 


the voters is concerned. To put a complete stop to the abuses which 
Mr. Bliss exposes one thing more is necessary, and the mere mention 
of it makes Mr. Bliss’s plan of an appeal to General Arthur seem a 
little ludicrous: we mean the exclusion of officeholders from active 
political management, and the release of ofticeholders, either as re- 
gards getting or retaining places in the public service, from depen- 
dence on party tests or party activity. Most of the six thousand 
tricksters who evolve “ the people’s will” for the Republican party in 
this city would probably no more devote themselves “ to fixing pri- 
maries ” than to carrying on the Society for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, if they did not expect thereby either to earn office 
for themselves or their friends, or to make sure of keeping offices 
they already hold. Do away with this expectation and fear, and 
they would be governed by the same motives as other men of their 
class and choose the same kind of pursuits. If they were out of the 
way—that is, if political work did not involve associating with them 
and making a study of their criminal practices—there would be no 
difficulty whatever in finding thousands of business men of good 
standing and character to give the necessary labor to enrolling 
Republican voters and obtaining a full and fair expression of their 
wishes at the meeting of the associations. The recent work of the 
Independent Republican Committee proves this. 
mystery about the matter, as professional politicians try to persuade 
people, any more than about the charitable work which is done on 
so large a scale by volunteers of the highest respectability. What 
it needs most of all is industry and honesty, the two things in which 
the class who now make a business of it are lamentably and noto- 
riously deficient. But few respectable citizens will undertake the 
task of watching and foiling such a class merely as a piece of pre- 
paration for a nominating convention, for this is essentially a police- 
man’s task and not that of a politician. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF THE TARIFF. 
\’ OT long since the daily newspapers gave an account of a seareh 
4‘ extraordinary on the White Star steamship dock. Mrs. G., a 
resident of New York, arrived at this port with her child and maid. 
Her husband and sister were at the landing waiting to meet her. 
Mrs. G. was suspected by the customs officers of having dutiable 
articles concealed upon her person. She was accordingly taken into 
a private room and searched. 
her, the husband and the sister (who were not passengers at all) and 
the maid and child were successively taken into private rooms and 
searched, with like results, no dutiable articles being found upon any 
of them. So convinced, however, were the officers that they were 
on the right track that they took a high-spirited Englishwoman, who 
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| had been seen conversing with Mrs. G. in the steamer’s companion 


| Old World, one of whieh remarked jeeringly that 


something | 


| this instance exeeuteda bad law. 


them to be divested of all their clothing, before 


| collected, but by the amount of smuggling prevented. It is 


way, and searched her—with result, however, 
leave her speechless with indignation, Mrs. G. 
bathed in tears and Mr. G. “ 
being found, there was a reaction 


than to 
meanwhile being 
mad.” No duti 1 


goods 
y Yyestom-honee 
In Custom-house 


no other 
swearing ible 
and for 


a month or more a feeling of lassitude verging upon despondeney wa 


_ 


circles, 
observed in their ranks at all the steamship docks. The event was 
duly commented upon by the organs of the effete monarchies of the 
it Was dangerous 
for an American citizen to approach within a mile ef an ineoming 
steamer lest he be seized by the eustoms authorities arched 
Much indignation was vented upon the luckless officers who 


and st 


They had the right—that is, th 


lawful power and authority woman, and ehild 
coming from the steamer’s deck into the searehing-rooms, and eause 


to send every man, 


allowing them 


proceed upon their several journeys. By neglecting 


to do so in al 
but half a dozen cases, in this particular instance, it is not improba 
ble that several yards of lace, and perhaps sundry diamonds and 
watches, were smuggled on shore, and that the United States reve 
nue suffered the loss of a few dollars. The whole amount of revenu 
collected from passengers’ baggage is only $100,000 per annum (ave 
rage) at all the ports, and the expense of collecting it is probably 
greater than that sum; but, of course, the value and importance 
of the searching must be measured, not by the atnount of money 
rene 


rally pereeived and acknowledged that there has been a marked 


improvement in the moral tone of the customs service as regards 


passengers’ baggage since Gen. Merritt came into the office of Col 
lector of this port. Mistakes like the one described are calculated 
to call forth public animadversion, while the acceptance of a bribe 
by the inspector in lieu of any search at all is unnoticed by anybody 
except the briber, who generally keeps the transaction a close secret 
It is pretty safe to say that there is now little bribing on the docks 
or after leaving the docks, and that the errors in dealing with passen- 
gers are rather on the side of too great severity in executing a law 
which leaves much to the diseretion of the offieer and 
to the conscience of the passenger. 
rent annual report says that 


much more 
Secretary Sherman in his cur- 


‘the law does not detine any limit of 


| quantity or value in regard to either household or personal effeets 


There is no deep 
| series of hasty ‘* interviews 
| more than this ** reasonable ” 
| letter of the law, is liable to have his baggage detained, and all are 


; acetate of 


No such articles being found upon | 


which may be admitted free of duty.” Inthe absence of any sueh 
law the inspectors make a mental ecaleulation as to how mucha 
passenger ought reasonably to travel with, varying according to the 
time he or she has been abroad, and aceording to wealth, oceupa- 
tion, and social position, so far as these can be ascertained in a 
"on the dock. Anybody travelling with 
amount, although strictly within the 


liable to be searched—even persons who are not passengers, if they 
have been on board the steamer before she has discharged het 
cargo. 

The United States tariff embraces some two thousand articles, 
from which varying amounts of revenue are raised. The article of 
imported tripe has yielded in one year as much as 40 cents, and 
as much as $40,000,000. Between these extremes we find 
that water from Lourdes (we suppose it may properly be classed as 
“holy water”) yielded 90 cents to the Treasury in the year 1876 
an an importation of $9 worth; that palm-leaf produced &7 cents, 
magnesia putty $2 40, prepared insects 86 30, 
bladders upwards of $9, locust-tree seeds #12 80, and plum-pud- 
ding the magnificent sum of 50 60. Turning to articles likely to 
be concealed on the person of a traveller of smuggling propensities 
we find that laces, cords, braids, gimps. galloons, insertings, and 
lace trimmings yielded altogether $950,795 60 in an average year ; 
that diamonds, cameos, mosaics, gems, pearls, rubies, and all other 


sugar 


$1, 


| precious stones yielded $240,962 83, and that watches yielded 


| S330.200 28. 


When passengers are sent into the searching-rooms 


| and asked to take off their clothes it is expected that something 


»mbraced in the three foregoing items of revenue will be discovered 








\ he duties on gloves, silk nd ve te are needlessly and 
ch, these article ¢ too bulk proportion to thei 

‘ ( he cones iled a ereat ¢ tent on the nerson Any 

e or poliev which should effectually prevent the smuggling 

I et ewes ind watch would) make in end of personal 
( I hing \ eh i} I ndigt if ind ote! I itrocit uUpDel 
the traveller. The examination of trunks is a different matter, and 


ull object ona 


inder a definite 
th clear ideas o1 


The 


SO O00 000 to t 


> part of the examining officers. 
Ies0-e1, after a; 


by 


surplus reve vear 


he si 


plying 
ot 


nking fund, is estimated by the Seeretary 


the Treasury at nearly $10,000,000, That amount, and probably 

ore, Can be spared from the national tax-bills. It would seem to 
be the dictate of wisdom, first, to abolish the duties on tripe, holy 
water, prepared insects, and all other articles the proceeds of which 
are ridiculously small, being less than the cost of collection; and, 
econd, to repeal those levied upon artieles so small in bulk that 
they are easily concealed in people’s pockets and smuggled. Both 
these propositions are amo e the commonplace of political economy, 


nd “d upon 


and are recog in other countries. Taritf re- 
form, whl 


ch cannot be long postponed, should begin with tarifi 
simplification. fhe monstrous jungle of two thousand or more 
articles should be first cleared of the parts which are merely non- 
ensical in order to reach those which are debatable. Let blad- 
ders, glauber-salts, children’s dolls, and their mothers’ enamel be 
stricken out summarily as quinine was expunged last summer. 
And let all the croseopiec things, which must needs be searched 
for as one searches for a flea in the seams of his clothing, be stricken 
out at the same time; or, an alternative, let it be ordained by law 
that all persons arriving on our shores shall be impartially stripped 
naked without regard to age, sex, or previous condition, and let 
notices to that effeet be posted in all our consular offices abroad, so 
that the perils of navigation may be fully understood before the 
passenger takes ship for this land of freedom. 

Simplification of the tariff is needed in other directions. Duties 
ad valorem, duties specific, and duties both ad valorem and spe- 
cific, market value and invoice value, appraisements and reap- 
praisements, importers’ affidavits and consuls’ certificates, have 


ii h is but feebly com- 
The remedy 1 


n importers and cus 


fallen into dire and « xasperating ¢ mfMmsion, Ww 


mented on in Secretary Sherman’s report. 


that in 


1¢ 


proposes, 


cases of dispute betwee officers the 


toms 


Government shall take the goods at the invoice value plus ten 
per cent. allowed for expenses and profit, is not adapted to om 
political tem, since it proposes that the Government shall go 
into the dry-goods and grocery t1 »on a large seale. Civil-se1 

reform has not reached the acme of perfection among us that would 
warrant such a venture. Nevertheless something must be done to 


ft us above the level of Turkey in our customs department, and 

e commend the problem to the Committee of Ways and Means, 

whose efforts hitherto to bring about any change whatever in the 

tariff, although Congress was evidently favorable to a ehange, hav: 

been as unfortunate as the late Henry C. Carey or any of his disci- 
pues CO d have wished 

IS AASTHETICS A SCIENCE ? 
Bern, Nov. 10, 
T is the origin, nature, and highest form of «esthetic pleasure ? 


ws 


cal question, the discussion of which is as irrelevant as for a mason to fal] 


‘or many artists this now unfortunately seems a purely metaphysi 


to discussing the rem per se of his brick and mortar. For many connois- 


seurs of art it 


is a purely individual question, because we are reminded 
there is no disputing about taste. For many philosophic writers the ques- 
Art, they tell us, 


In symbolic art, typi- 


tion is sufficiently answered by the formule of Hegel. 
s the absolute idea immediately presented to sense. 
fied, e.g., in Egypt, matter preponderates and the ideal struggles through 
t, and attains only an imperfect expression ; in classic art matter and ideal 
are mutually expressive, adequate and befitting ; and in romantic art the 
ideal preponderates and the material is able to serve only as a hint or alle- 


Thus, the first and lowest forms of 


gory of what to it is inexpressible. 
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are gardening and architecture ; then follow sculpture, painting, my 
sic, and lastly poetry, which merges by insensible gradations into religion. 
the doctrines and institutions of which, though in very different senses, wer, 
the 


Strauss. 


made supreme form of esthetic expression by Schleiermacher and 
Others still find a ray of light in Schopenhauer, who said that 
when we contemplate a work of true art we not merely find the only pos. 
sible sureease from the universal anguish, but lose ourselves, not in thy 
particular object contemplated, but, through it, in the platonic ideal, o; 
purest objective form of will, which it illustrates. Vague and intangible 
as are such answers, they have at least given us glimpses of the vastness 
of the problem and the depth of our ignorance about it. 

The philosophy of Evolution next attempted to explain pleasure as 


t] 


of sugar-of-lead really augments the vi- 


sense of usefulness, and pain as a feeling of the diminution of vit 
The 


tality of the organs of taste, though it happens to be poison in the sto- 


functions. sweet taste 


mach, A pleasant sound favors the nutrition of the auditory nerve, 


beautiful picture that of the visual organs, ete. This, again, seems to me 
ingenious, and as such provisionally credible enough, but almost purely 
hypothetical and unproven. Are the terms convertible, and is nutriti 
esthetic ? If so, sleep is higher than art. 

Lin two other d 


Zeising, and 


In Germany the subject has been approache rect 


with at least very hopeful results. later and more fully 
Kechner,* starting with the simplest forms of geometric figures, hav 
enquired, first, how must a horizontal, and, secondly, how must a vertical 
be thirdly 
what is the most symmetrical way of uniting both in the form of ao 


line divided in order to give most pleasure to the eye, and, 


or a right-angled quadrilateral. The opinions of scores of people of 


different nations, degrees of culture, etc., were collected and averaged 
and the result, given with much unanimity, was that when the whole of 
a straight line was to its longer as the latter t 


» its shorter 


section § the 


most pleasing impression was produced. This ‘* golden section” deter- 
mines the position of the horizontal on the vertical arm of a cross, th 
this, it 


sponds nearly to the side or ground forms of the most pleasing architectural 


long to the short sides of a parallelogram, etc. ; was said, cor: 


} 


built on that pattern, a 
has been developed with great ingenuity into r¢ 


structures, a number of which have since been id it 
al or fancied coincidenc: 
with the relations between ground tones and harmonies in music. H 
again we cannot forget that the average opinions only approximate 
out exactly giving this relation, nor can we believe the subtle influen 
of association are escaped, as is asserted, by dealing with such sim; 


T 


visual forms. hese at least, as well as the almost infinite complicat 
involved, would come in to prevent the extension of this method to m 
compound forms, colors, sounds, ete., as is suggested. 

The other direction is best illustrated by the psycho-physical analys 
of tl 
hetween notes in an octave are not mathematical, and that the purest | 


ie sensations of sound, which has shown that the accepted intervals 


ym 


mony is only relatively perfect, certain natural overtones belonging 


ich ground tone being discordant with those of the other series, and 


ulative minds the question whether the music of th 


suggesting to spec 
future will not be written on a reconstructed scale. Hence three varieties 

harmonium have been constructed, in which the octave is divided into notes 
with equal intervals—Bosanquet’s has fifty-three—or in which vibrati 

give only the ground tones, and the accordant overtones may be played ani 
the rest 
a new and exquisite sensation. 
clearness about the tones and chords, which I[ heard for the first time in 
another room without knowing the instrument, and thus without expec- 


omitted. The sound produced by these instruments is certainly 


There was a strange purity and ringing 


tancy or association. The immense number of keys increases greatly th 
manual labor of playing, and makes quick music impossible, while the 
labor of composing, writing, and reading must be immensely increased. 
The question whether such instruments foreshadow a new sort of musi: 
of the future, or belong simply to the curious demonstrative apparatus 01 
the scientific lecture-room (like Costel’s clavecin oculaire, or visual harpsi- 
chord, by which a symphony of colors, divided on the color scale by the 
same mathematical relations of wave-lengths as notes in the scale, was 
flashed over the field of vision soon after the laws of complementary 
colors were developed, and which threatened at one time a new chromati: 
dispensation), is the question of practical interest. It is a generic question 
—viz., Is practice still so far ahead of theory in the domain of wxsthetics, 
or doeswesthetics embrace so many other than the purely rational elements 
that we can never be told with any scientific authority what we ought to 
like or dislike? Ought artists to credit it as an additional proof of the accu- 





* See ‘ Vorachule der Aesthetik.’ 1878. 
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f the Greek eve, that if th rizontal lines of the Parthenon slightly 
ne to the right and left it is compens the slight distortion of 
rv horizontal line to the normal eve, or that some attitudes of a gallopin 
rse, Instantaneously photographed by a new method, correspond toequit 
res found upon the Elgin marbles, if at the same time other details 
ess observable and perhaps more serviceable, like perpendicular visual 
ns in the columns of ancient temples, and the second phase of 
horse s spring, etc., are, so far as know ignored (rreek a . = ld 
in poets listen to Briicke, \ ! W son a revolving drut 
e mathematical time-relations of ananests, spondees, cw@suras, ac it 
1 thus demonstrates that the laws of metre yr the Germat hg 
ke certain verse-forms, borrowed from the class logically nusab 
r others, hitherto unknown, possible, or shows the natural sub-rhyilims « 
scles of the chest, larynx, ete.? Should painters listen to Helmh 
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MEMOIRS OF MADAMF DE REMUSAT 
II 
I November 14, 1879 
1 er Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat’ show very con rvely that 
the transition from the Republic to the Empire was very grad 
this political change had nothing of the character of a revolution 
oup d'état. The coup d’état was made on the famous 18th Brumaire, and 
though it was not apparently directed against the Republic, it really gave 
the death-blow to it, and established the rule of one man. When Ma- 
dame de Rémusat entered the service of Madame Bonaparte the Consul 
still preserved a certain republican simplicity ; but it is difficult to live 
with much simplicity in a palace like the Tuileries, and by degrees the 
id manners exuded, so to speak, from the old walls. The First Consul 


1800; Madam 


1802. She says that when 


took possession of the Tuileries on th 
de R 
Josephine slept there for the first time Napoleon said to her: 
ittle Creole, 


hardly a person belonging to the old society in the 


19th of February, 
musat first entered into the palace in 
** Core, 


come, and sleep in the bed of your masters.” There was 
salon of the Consul 

ministers, generals, ladies of the Bonaparte and Murat family, all dressed 
in the David had 


in the old palace of the monarchy. M. de Rémusat was very usefal t 


antique style which invented, seemed like strangers 


Bonaparte, as he knew the traditions of the old etiquette. Napoleon was 
himself very simple in his dress, but he desired his generals to have th 


most encouraged dress in women: he thought 


He 


two other consuls : 


gorgeous uniforms, and he 
the French could be seduced by ostentation and pomp. had at once 
placed a great distance between himself and the the 
official documents of the Government, though beginning with the formula 


He kept his court all 


rece ived 


‘*Par arrété des Consuls,” oniy bore his signature. 


Saint-Cloud; he 


the ambas- 


alone, either at the Tuileries or at 
sadors with the ceremonies used in all the courts; he never appeared in 
public except with a numerous guard, and he only allowed his colleagues 
two grenadiers before their carriage. These small details show that the 
First Consul really assumed the position of the governor, the ruler of the 
country ; and he assumed it with the consent of all, or almost all. Ma- 


dame de Rémusat describes well the general feeling of the country 


‘*1 did not,” says she, ‘‘ reason on the rights of Bonaparte. but T heard 
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ce says Madame de 
first; he 
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upon Bonaparte as a proter tion 


v doctrines Fatigued with perpetual troubles, 
vhich had le so ma ny victims, all men looked 
rument of t personification 


Providence. He wi 


rv, of peace \las ! he soon showed the world 
Che fatality of his mission could not yet be under- 
he gave little rest to France, but it was the 
er during the night which precedes a long and 


{ 
France no longer had liberty she must 


was a long struggle for glory. He knew no rest. 


merely made a ha/lte, to use 


de 


Talleyrand’s 
‘Me- 


eding volumes of Madame Rémusat’s 


1 th is second pe riod. 


Correspondence. 


WHY THE 


To tHe Eprror or TH 
Sir: The lette 
ire somewt XKaspe 


of your correspondent ‘J.,” 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY IS NOT BAD 
NATION : 


and your note upon it, 


+ 1} , ; 
ng as well aS amusing. 


The quiet assumption 


Nation. 
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the Demoer party is the party of ignorance” is a sweeping, ar 
Y f -long Democrats startling, propositi n. 
r party has wi majority of the laboring classes at tl 
N true, and is founded « perfectly comprehensible an 
phical is. That party in its essential principles and politi 
i Vays represented wl may be called the force of the country 
listing l from Ith and mechanical investments. Until the 
he Whig party and its successors we icting in principle and policy 
It advocated tarit vigation laws, banks, and all those m 
ments which tended to the enrichment of the few and the 
ntration of political power ; while, on the other hand, the tendency of 
Democratic party was, so to speak, in personam. It discussed and 
red and found its ¢ ( ( the theories and formulas that related 
vidual freedom and the disseveran personal enfranchisement 
he elements and operation o i! influences 


» +) 
, and the lapoi 


vsit. Nothing is re ill-founded or in the end more 


to be de} 





plore 
lmost universal belief among the educated classes in t 
ignorance of workingmen,. It is true as to m ny things iltiv 
-called, esteem ; but it is not true as to those ideal truths relat 
1 as an individual and his relations to existing social organizat 
0 se questions majority of literary men, of active business 
nv he sts of ts, would do well to give very many wl ! 
d 1, coarse-l yr, and unrefined—Democrats, if you will 
for all the practi polities of the day meet their first impact 
{ 1 in and upon ingman. He knows as by a suprem 
t what principles tend to his welfare or his injury, and | 
iat the Massachusetts school of thinkers never can see, that in pra 
cood works and right-dealing t mass of workingmen, in their daily lif 
il almost Boston itself. It is easy to see, therefore, why a party s 
iated shou be perman tly cons rvative and slow to adopt ne 
ns. Reforms spring not from organized and formulated belie! y 
re th esult uniformly of practical and material disabilities or evi 


»>muUucH as 


+ 
t 


( 


one reason for the fact complained of. 


What ar 


ned than Massachusetts ? Is 
be 
in 


results ? Is New York worse gové 
administered ? Neithe 


ve is 


ut y 7 + ¥ _ 
answered in the affi 


Is its b 


question can 


its body of laws worse enunciated the Reports ? 


f a lower intellectual or moral grade ? Are its moral influences les 
In the features which social administrations impress on a people are the 
esults they accomplish less manifest in the city of New York than 
Boston ? Noma it of Boston will say s 
It is true we have had our Tweed and our Bat ard and Carde , an 
re Democrats. But the ere not what they may have been by 
ison of Democracy, and they never reeeived any sensible check from 
Republicans. Among those who aided them, who enriched themselves by 
them, who cringed for the crumbs from their tables, a due proportion of 
he loyal and respectable Republican party were to be found, and the 
malefactors received their deserts chiefly from Democrats. Those evil 


men came from the times and the opportunity; the temptation fell on 


them rather than on Republicans, 


Th 


because 


with like tendencies, and they yielded. 
New York its 


municipality, are held to a higher and mort 


1,500,000 of people in the city of and environs 


condensed into 
responsibility than an equal 
, i 
we 


Massachusetts. It will be 


immediate number scattered through the 


State of found that in the more degraded 


crimes the State exceeds the city. 
But 
plained of came from the ignorance of the Democracy. 


The evil com- 
Let 
the higher planes of Republicanism have done, simply as to the judiciary. 


suppose we reverse the picture for a moment. 


us see what 
That pure and sagacious organization, when the highest tribunal in th 
land was acting in its most august capacity—an impeachment of the Pre- 
sident—entered unrebuked into the most scandalous and shameful system 
of lobbying those who were to act as judges sworn to decide upon the evi- 
dence, and menaced them into partisan decisions. The same party ap- 
pointed two judges to make a majority of a court to overrule and revers¢ 
a judgment on a momentous question of public policy ; the judgment 
being then, as now, believed by every honest man, even in Boston, to be 
righteous and necessary, and its reversal to have had an extra-judicial 
motive. The same party appointed Busteed and Underwood and the like 
to be judges. The same party, in selecting men to become judges de facto 
on the Electoral Commission, took the most avowed and unscrupulous of 
their adherents, who were notoriously committed in advance on the ques- 
tion to be decided, and so mocked and degraded the judicial function. 
Of the judicial decisions of Republican judges rendered for’ political rea- 
sons throughout the whole country time and space fail us to speak. 
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of enquiry, wert not { i 
a oy the tal ex tion ( ( I ( Vv \ co - 
dents, ‘‘J.” from Boston and “ Subscriber ” f N muid 
to mi iggestion which may afford te . 
rhe present is a time of ger Leg n g 
ibout the duty of Governm n the matte ¢ the p ( 
Vouldn’t a \ mpelling every one to st ril | - 
iews opposed to his own, work pretty good ed results ? T 
pid intolerance with which the average 1 s 1 g 
ion any presentation of leading subjects under discussion in which he 
snot concur, is very depressing. In th : e N sub- 
i this is in n iy surprising. The S ( has Ss re- 
sed to hear | ( side of the question, and this econ 1 1 - 
nce has there had its reward With “J cht 1 differer 
Here is a1 Northern-born and educated, who, judging is let 
vou of November 10, is not in all respects unintelligen tually 
inouncing in public that he is resolved to see but one side of an 
mportant matter of public concernment.  Isn’t ittle econstrue- 
tion needed here? Most of us know our own sides of the questions 
of the day well enough ; isn’t it ‘‘the other le wl in intel- 
igent man, who wants to understand himself, ought tosee 2? I wish all 
the Free-traders would read the Boston Advertiser, for instance I’m a 
Free-trader, and 1 do ; and the consequence is that I now live in the hope 
that some day I[ shall join in burning a custom-house, Asa *“ Seratche 
[take the Tribune, and it has irrevocably confirmed me in a determina- 
tion never again, on any account, to vote a ‘clean ticket y.”” may 


rest assured that for any one not a bigot there’s nothin 


seeing all sides. If you’re wrong, it sets you right ; and if you’re right, 
it acts as an exhilarating irritant. 

I think I see difficulties in the way of an ly enactment of a law 
ompelling intolerant men to take papers representing the other side, an 
we sha’n’t just yet be able to break down party lines in that way. In our in- 


for 


obligation in 


dividual capacity, however, we are all bound to do something the ad- 
my own 
nor have I lately met better subjects for missionary labor 
If, therefore, as I } they 
have stopped their subscriptions to the Vafion—or whenever they may do 


vance of general enlightenment. I znize the 


rect 


than 


> and ** Subseriber.” resume is the ease, 


so—please have them renewed at once, and send the papers to them and 


the bills to me. ion 
. like charity, ought 


> Fy | 


I will deduct the amount from my annual subscript 
to the Foreign Missionary Society : for enlightenment 
to begin at home. 

Boston, Dec. 1, 1879 


{We think a much better plan would be to have the Govern- 
ment furnish gratis to every person taking 


one paper another re 


; 


aS 
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inicate the 
the Union 
Richmond. Mr. 


1 strengthen the hands 


imnalist, but with the request that I should comm 
to the Hon. George W. Summers, the recognized leader of 


Virginia 


ntelligence of the 


then sitti 
fact 
concurring with him in this opinion, 


the sense and to tl] 


Convention 


majority in the 
Seward woul 


believed 1 
a believed 


it body, and. 


of the Unionists in th 


I hastened 


Secretary s statements. 


to write to Mr. Summers in 1e purport of the 
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of July 4, 1861, may have led to the President's final decis 
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| ‘The removal from Sumter acted like a charm” on the Unionists in t! 
\\ it ist n t matter shall be fully brought to | Virginia Convention a ul gave them ‘* great strength,” he referred t CO} 
1 t] se will prove to be sub- | Major Anderson’s removal from that fort as underst od, on the authori W 
Fort Sumter was entertained | of Mr. Seward, to have been virt tally decid don by the Lincoln Adminis tl 
F l ( init table militarv necessitv tration. Hence his anxiety, at the date when he wrote, about the delay s 
sof M 1861: that this evacuation was never | Which had attended the promised ‘‘ removal,” and hence, too, his predi 
vy resolved by President. although for a time he | tion that if the thing were not ‘‘ done after all” it would “ruin” t! 4a 
is mit - that during this time the statements status of the Union party 10 Virginia.—J. C. Were -| ' 
\ > rd not only in perfect good faith |} 
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ny t hen t inn nee! nt of the pro- N 
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: : sah 5 teatideiies teillen ae ae Notes. 
i nm the reast if the *“*Stalwarts” of that day, i 
¥ : ] d toa pt the alternative proposition oo as a curiosity for its text, or as a work of art for its manu- 5 
\ tted t , with the view of protecting himself from facture, the new edition, abridged, of the Comte Roselly de Lorgues’s 
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r { t the same time maint ining the prestige of + ( hristophe Colomb (New York: F. W. Christern) will attract holiday 
{ N ( nt t at the only two points where it was then pos- | purchasers. As is well known, the providential and saintly character of 
wi 


the eded States—Fort Sumter and Fort | Columbus is here insisted on, of set purpose ; and the pious author may 
» vet have the gratification of having made two saints grow where only one nu 
I] Montgomerv Blair. a member of Mr. Lineoln’s Cabinet. | grew before. Gorgeous volumes for the centre-table are seldom meant t 


e time to be opposed to the meditated evacuation of | be read, and none but Catholics familiar with French will read the Comte au 
1 to Charleston was placed under th de Lorgues’s in the spirit in which he has written. So we need only com- 


rother-in-law, Capt. G. V. Fox, an ex-officer of the | mend for its great variety of ornamental borders (which no page lacks 


{ ~ es Navy. and subst ently Assistant-Secretaryv of the Navy its beautiful typography, and other marks of care, this elegant volume 0 
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Dec. 4, 18791 The 


nthusiasm for ‘*the old wigwat He has performed what we 
be inclined to call a rather thankless task very faithfully in the 
Min statistical errors are, of course, almost inevitable, but an 
f taste, such as saying of a prominent Yale society, ‘*Its mem- 
ire generally looked down upon,” is difficult to account for.——Dr. 


} ¢ 
sabout t 


lrich Kapp, who is now revisiting this country, publish a 


evised edition of his ‘ Soldatenhandel,’ or ‘Sale of Soldiers to Ame- 
1y German Princes,’ and to issue in Leipzig next spring a new 
‘Letters and Memoirs of Justus Erich Bollmann,’ t liberator of 


vette from the dungeons of Olmiitz 
s forthe publication here of English translations ot se works 
hat end may be addressed in care of Mr. E. Stei 25 Parl 
) . New Yo In No. 499 of the Nation we gave o estimat 
ite John Camden Hotten’s patriotic compilation, called, to choos 














rieres I List ( Emigrants to Ame? i 1600-1700. Mi ] 
) on has now brought out a second edition i@h does t pro 
he revised, and probably is in answet mand. Sor 
it for this exists in the book, but rather in virt f its old (/.e.. pre- 
sly published) data than of its n The volur s luxuriously 
ifactured.——A ‘ History of the United States under the Consti- 
y James Schouler, of the Boston B ! unced by W, 
. O. Hi. Morrison, Washington.—In latest J dlun of 
bb i Geog! phic il Society vol, vi Ni 7) sa brief a int of t 
e, geological formation, vegetation, an ipacity for settlement of 
Galapagos Islands, by Dr. Theodor Wolf. This observer's visit was 
in August-November, 1875, and he condemns tl irchipelago as 
tless { lonizing But too much should not be exact f islands 
throug e medium of Mr. Dary ! vy contributed in full 
ire to the welfare of mankind. Society’s Zeitschrift, No. 
&2 tains Dr. Hirsehfeld’s report of his archa gical journey throug! 
ves Asia Minor, which is accompanied by useful 1 show- 
g t lines Eggert’s and Kiepert’s travels in the same territory 
The important ‘ History of the States of Ew dited by Heere1 
{ Von ( recht, is, according to the port of a ference of 
al i M nici il Oke ( mat mr satis ory progress 
I g Gir 1S « ted W nd \ Hillebrand’s 
n Wl rtiy e ¢ toa hi l il | | rth \ l Wet Zt - 
cer’s * Neth ls’ (revised) has appeared it first volume new 
e of ‘Sy v Prof. F. Schirrmacher, is promised for next year 
l ecinning of the revisec G any so t ! le in 
> nd the work completed in 1882. Prof. Ih as undertaken to 
Lust! i < mes und * Hungat ! sohemia * will 
Colonel 1 S. Laidley, U.S.A is ISS ull pamphlet 
‘Reply to the Char of Infringement of Color Wing s Copyrigl 
for his ‘Manual of Rifle-Practice,’’ which charge we have heretofor 
ed in the Naticn (No. 742 rhe ply is in brief it nothing } l 
» Wingate’s book was imitated, and na such p rtio1 as were 
copied from it had already been copied by Wingate from other works 
ich Colonel Laidley shows with a copiousness of citat that must 
cost considerable research. Colonel Wing point, as we under- 
stand it, was not that his work was original, but that his great labor in 
ecting the material for it had been taken advantage of by Colon 
Laidley, and no credit given him. If Colonel Laidley’s * Reply uld 


be bound up with his book we should say this objection 


. since it would show that, either before or after his attention was called 
he matter, he had consulted the same original authorities as Colon 
Win himself. This labor, however, he might have saved himself, 





possibly, if he had in the first instance acknowledged that Colonel Win- 
gate had already performed it. It would not ha been an ungraceful 
thing to do, and w uld have saved us the no ticular } sant spec- 
tacle of the present controversy. 

—A few persons in this country, a very nl in Brazil 


ll hear with de ision of O Novo Mundo after th 
number for the present month has been issued. This monthly illustrated 


journal, founded in this city in 1870 by Mr. J. C. Rodrigues, and con- 


Wi p regret of the suspet 


r 





ducted by him ever since, quickly attained an enviable rank among all 
periodicals circulating in Brazil. It was not mere lady’s jow or 
fashion print, but it combined with its engravings. its f ons, its 


lit 


literary notes and correspondence, an earnest political department mi 


by liberal sentiments, great independence, perfect can and religious 


those who at 


feeling, which made it very attractive to e capable of being 
impressed by such characteristics. We have more than once had occasion 


Nation. 
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— AI same tin perfect f ss requires allusion to tl 1e! 
fp ng ngs. Mr. Had ‘ s known to take peculiar personal 
are of nting of plates, and to leave nothing undone that fore- 
thought, personal sup sion, and liberal outlay can do to secure their 
perfectness, has introd 1 the ideal state of things. The making of 
pape i porting of ‘* sey from t Mediterranean ” especially 
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‘ S- ‘ him and his wif the faded lane 
young . pert ermaid, the knowing butle1 \ 
( 1 f s l ’ of the play is Rosa Me ( 
) young ! turns out to be a bareback rider in a cireu 
hos ! V intru n int Wi Sp i] happy on bring 
| ids to all the subterfuge, misunderstanding. eva- 
trigue which mak ly he play Th part of a circus-! ler 
vho ] es rself off upon a suspicious W in as the niece of h 
etting her real character be all the time quite evident to the a 
sn n easy on 1 Miss Lewis certainly overdoes it, makin 
r mn between fhe real and ( assumed character grote squely 
g ce, Mr. Charles Leclerq, who is too good an actor to be given suc} 
work to do, also overdid in rather a comical way the ‘‘ cannon-ball 
sae The real nie by Miss Lanner; the husband, by Mr. John 
Drew; the fop, by Mr. Parkes, were all well taken. The play drags, how- 
in the second and third acts and needs shortening. The ‘* Arabian 
4 | 


Night” is to be followed by an adaptation of the ‘* Seecadet,’’ which is 
escribed in the bills as the ** reigning Continental sensation,” and which 


s also being played at one of the German theatres in thiscity. The modern 


German stage ought to prove a valuable addition to the resources of Ameri- 
n dramatists, There are a host of comedies and plays of the sort 


known in German as ** Posse mit Gesang.” abounding in comical situations 


| lively dialogue, which might easily be Americanized. German plays 

e not so cleverly constructed nor so witty as French dramas, but there 
sa healthy vulgarity about them which an intelligent audience will never 
] 


fail to discriminate from French indecency, as long as they are made 
wquainted in advance with the fact that the play is not of French origin. 


—The first concert of the New York Oratorio Society took place on 
saturday last in Steinway Hall. the oratorio 


selected for the occasion, has since its first performance in this country, 


Mendelssohn’s ‘* Elijah,” 


Ww many years ago, been a great favorite with the general public. This 


and the oratorio of ‘* St. Paul” show the genius of the composer in the 


Nation. 
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’ ent sing f Germ ballads, particu \ L hi us 
id Italian operatic airs. He ts altogether « } i 
s h so that his ndering of son nu S : 
ered on the ridiculous. Mr. Whitney wa good 
endering of the long and difficult | I I 
Sy t é stie and noble 
—Mr. W. H. Sherwood gave a series of three pianoforte 
deserve more than passing noti This young artist 
towards the end of last season and produced a very favorable impress 
Since then he has made great progress, and is undoubtedly ¢ 
very high rank among pianoforte players, of whom there is just 
mbarras de richesses in this country r} hief characteris M 
Sherwood’s playing are an absolutely faultless technique and a 
nd highly-finished touch. For this reason he is best in works 
lern sch in Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Rubinstein, ete. I 
dedly wanting in the breadth and power needed to play Bach, and 
the dey rf « mand passion which Beethoven requires. 17 
strikingly evident in th numbers of the first concert, B 
creat Organ Fantasia and in G minor arranged for piano by Lis 
and Beethoven’s last pianoforte Sonata, Op. 111. The transcendent t¢ 
nical difficulties of this last-named composition were admirably master 
by Mr. Sherwood, but he has no idea what Beethoven means bv an A 


gro con brio ed appassionato. His rendering of Schumann is very clea 
and intelligent, but sometimes wanting in that inner warmth whic] 

most poetic of all composers requires. Mr. Sherwood is most successfu 
with Liszt and Chopin; the étude, ‘* Waldesrauschen,” by the forme: 
composer, and almost every number by the last named, were rendered by 
the young artist in a truly admirable manner. Mr. Sherwood is an ex- 


cellent octave-player ; his performance of Kullak’s octave étude was 


wonderful exhibition of the strength and flexibility of his wrist. 

—The London newspapers have of late made such a stereotyped 
phrase of the statement that the English have become a musical natioi 
that foreigners have almost felt obliged to believe it unconditionally 
even though the names of English composers are now as conspicuously 
absent from concert-programmes as heretofore. Our only means of 
judging the truth of the boast is the musical literature and criticism pub- 
lished in London, and this certainly is not inconsistent with the claim: 
advanced. There is hardly a paper in Germany which publishes suc! 
instructive and interesting criticism as constantly appears in the 7/mes 
and there is in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians’ an amount 
of well-digested and discriminative writing such as can be found in n 
similar work in any other language, including German. This proves the 
existence in England of a body of musicians who in erudition are hardly 
the inferiors of their German colleagues, while they have an advantag« 
over the latter in their inherited national literary skill and taste. But 
what of the nation at large ? Has that become musical ? According to 
the London correspondent of the Vossische Zeitung it has not, This 
writer, a pupil of Spohr, insists that of all the arts which Puritan ascet 
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it under ban, music has so far failed to recove ts st ground. 
s, indeed, to be found in every parlor, but is rega by English- 
the old school either as one of the necessary evils of life or else 
legant piece of furniture, and ass procured of the furnitur 
he chief consid n being tl t sha h i 
bles, its musical qualities ing of con mportance The 
ippears to ha e sulfered g aa fro i i Ss young Vil 
hief desire is execute tl it pera with tl ft 
rat the hands of ambitious y 1g \ th 
Is ‘al instru ent e cornet whicn s me the ishionable 
nent in the ‘“‘higher circles and tl suff gs s 
d him to take a perhaps t pessimist le of affairs. Most 
flections, however, come near enough 1 1 ru is Whe 
s that the directors of 1 larger orches or Bened 
. e foreigners : the members of the orchestri ‘ istly Ger- 
the ¢ npos f ne »S ch, like Bis M farren 
ce Balfe and Thomas Moor nd the only j inent Englis 
e! arern e Bennett, was educated { n ind 1 1 his 
iiefly i Itat of Mendels n, W n rarked cj- 
I} nost th ( I id Line E ph USICA pe Dl 
f ( hat they have t rv hard : Lat he mus 
nd habits of foreigners, while their resou =< have enabled them 
London the principal resort of all the great living artists. 
— Music, as is evident from all accounts, is now ‘‘the thing n Lon- 
every person with a ¢ n to esthetic respectability must make 
ppearance at Philha nie concerts ( tori ind 
Italian opera. Whenever there is a ssical concert the newspapers, 
nie gravity, call attention to the fact that the audience listened 
dent attention and remained to the very end. What heroes ! 
ps the most suspicious thing about the vaunted musical culture in 
nd is the tendency to make a certain composer fashionable for a 
und then drop him, to make rcom for some one else. On this topic 
ire some suggestive remarks by Mr. Statham in the June numbe 
e Fortnightly. For a time there was a Rossini furore, then Men- 


ssohn for a long time became the lion of the day until he was super- 


led by Schumann, who, too, s ** had his day, d is now making way 
Wagner.” Mr. Statham endeavors to point a moral from this state 
affairs, and cautions Mr. Grove not to let Mr. Dannreuther write the 
es on Liszt and Wagner for his dietionary ; because Wagner too, 
Mendelssohn and Schumann, may soon cease to be the fashion in 
England, and then Mr. Dannreuther’s articles would be ‘ta permanent 
t on the dictionary by committing it to ill-regulated enthusiasms, 
ch can only be of temporary acceptance.” As if the value to be 
ssigned to a musician in a dictionary were to be gauged by the proba- 
bility of his remaining a fashionable article with the London publi 


It is psychologically interesting to observe what sinuous methods some 
ritics resort to in their desire to disparage modern composers. Al] 
hings considered, Mr. Statham is doubtless right in saying that, not- 
thstanding a considerable amount of hypocrisy, there isa real advanee 
1 the appreciation of music of the highest class in England. But until 
e abates somewhat her ecstatic admiration for sentimental ballads and 
owy arias ; her one-sided prima-donna worship connected therewith : 


ranking Handel above Bach, and Mendelssohn above Schumann ; her 


lling the “ Flying Dutchman” Wagner’s masterwork: her excluding 
Biblical subjects from the stage, and thus rendering the performance of 

h beautiful works as Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Maccabees ” impossible: and until 
ie is able to employ orchestral conductors and performers of her own 
ationality, and has given to the world at least one symphony, oratorio, 
ropera of the first order of merit, England can hardly pretend to have 
really become a musical nation. 

—The November number of Blackwood’s Magazine—which since its 
foundation has numbered among its contmibutors every Tory writer of 
ibility in England—unmasks a very disreputable piece of business, the 
true nature of which, it is safe to say, would not have been discovered if 
thad not been for the penetration of a Blackwood contributor. From 
in article entitled ‘‘ Whig Reviewers, as Painted by Themselves,” we 
learn that in publishing the selections from his father’s correspondence, 
so widely and favorably noticed by a superficial, not to say a suborned, 
press, Mr. Macvey Napier was guilty of ‘‘ uncovering his father’s literary 
nakedness,” which can only be compared to the similarly unfilial perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Noah’s second son.” It would, however, be well for him if his 
flagitiousness had only injured the memory of his father. The Edinburgh 
Review itself, ‘‘in its present respected position,” must have been as 
shocked by it as we all are ‘‘ when brought unexpectedly face to face with 
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One prominent New York publisher keeps ready a printed circular v 
he set iteur translators along with their rejected manuse 
In this circular it is stated that not one tithe of the translations off 

titl f those he accepts succeed 


him are accepted, and that not one tithe of th he a 


the public. Even those which succeed are often written in a s 






broken English. They are read, perhaps, for the sake of the ideas th 
} ‘ 


struggle to the surface, but they are read with ever-inereasing ne! 


irritation. The final revision of a translation for the press should ce 


l'- 


tainly not begin until the words of the original have entirely faded from 


the mind of the translator, and then the revision should be finished with- 


t} 


out once recurring to that original. We leave out of account in our cen- 


sures such poetical translations as Taylor’s ‘ Faust,’ and, perhaps, Long- 


fellow’s ‘Dante.’ for translating poetry is, after all, contending wit 


impossibilities. These versions are no doubt praised by Germans ar 


h 
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mein 1836, and subsequently ti ted i | glish and publi 
country In 1840 he was made professor of polit ( ny 
Colleg France, where he laid the foundation of his fame as write) 
| r ¢ principles of the science Three large volumes—the 
entitled ‘La Monna published in 1866—constitute his ‘Cours 
om Pol ju They are well adapted to the end the author 
in view, being a series of lectures addressed to college students, but 
! irkable. The yolume on Money traces with great per- 
lity history and development of monetary ideas and monetary 


in Europe, and is fairly entitled to a place among standard 
mical works. M. Chevalier’s treatise on *‘ the probable fall in the 
ue of gold” is important for its wide range of statistical information, 
events since its publication have proved that its scientific stand point 


< erroneous—as the author acknowledged by becoming a stout adherent 


he gold standard. As the negotiator with Cobden of the commercial 
ity with England he conferred a great and probably lasting benefit 
on his country, since whatever lodgment the principles of free-trade 


ive acquired in France, outside 


om that 


ersities and other publi 


le of thinkers and scholars, dates 
uught M. 


is the most considerable name among ec: 


the cir 


that event. Chevalier 


Without great originality of th 


ime known to the world m- 


nporary French economists, and one of the most useful public men ot 
time. 

(n examination of candidates for the post of librarian at the uni- 
institutions in France has just been held in 
According to the 


ructions issued a year ago by the Minister of Public Instruction, the 


is, there being four or more vacancies to be filled. 


jwirements were an essay on some subjeet relating to bibliography, and 


en works treating of different subjects, and 
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I nging to Iierent po hs o printing Includ I s classificaty 
e all the various yperalions p ‘fo i guing. * Clos ir 
perfectly clear handwriting is a dlispensab md 1.” =This a 
f the French Government will doubtless lead to the establishment 
rarians’ schools, or the endowment of professorships of library econo 
the u sities, and a corps of highly-trained men will in the not 1 
int future serve the various libraries to the great advantage of t} 
science of bil graphy. Still, it should never be forgotten that the 
hy if public li ary has need of other and far hig ttain 
1 knOW lg ibli rT iphy ul 1 tl 1 Ss OT ¢ i eu 4 
THE LETTERS OF DICKENS 
\' ARCE a deea sed sin { leath of D is, an \ 
make fat brief a period in which to deter induction 
tion be en such amazing temporary vogu s his was an 
i ! i! Ne ss, Vi tu mve any doubt we supp ~ 
wever diff grounds, many of his creations will be as muc 
ind found t is admirable in the next century as they have be 
tl they contain, even if they do not consistently and compl 
embody, a union of truth and freshness, of originality and nature, 
vhich i is ¢ fam of iit i ( tions has always built secu 


but ten years are nearly enough to show that in 


e adinire of his works will take almost no interest at all. In reading 

{ igh these letters one’s irresistible feeling is that it is at least w 
p ib lic ition Was not delaved l nger, if, ind 1, it has not beet 

layed too long alread hey present the man very adequatel 
magine, and, in prese ng him, inevitably betray how slight was tl 

indation { i K personal In est taken 1 him uring the 

rtv or forty vears Every one mu emember this: how the far 
circle, the lyceum platforn nd ey the pul; used to discuss wit! 
ited warmth the essential difference between real Christianity and ¢ 
siasticism, between true philanthropy and hypocrisy, between snivi 
eant and hearty, frank humanity. as illustrated in his character as w 
in his w n how it used to be debated whether or no he drank 1 
much brandy, whether he went to « rch, whether he sympathized v 


the North or South in our civil war, whether he meant to ride tl 

al calling in his ** gross caricatures,” Stiggins and Chadband, whether 

vy his wife was to blame for their domestic trouble, and so on: how 

riously the \meri Notes’ were taken in this country, and how anxi 

we were—even the toba -chewers—to evince our magnanimitv w 

their author revisited us ; what an unprecedented furore he then created 
w widespread and intimate was the grief manifested when he dir 

ind, finally, after his death what countless magazine articles and lectw 


oks but about his personality. F1 


Forster to the 


about his b 
elaborate ‘ Life’ by Mr. 

tions of Mr. James T. Fields, the supply of personal information concer 

ng him has been all that the publie could erave. It is, 

difficult to ac The Dickens we 
rsally popular, which of itself would suffice ti 


author ; they were intrinsically remarkable, 


reco. 


‘Whispering Gallery’ 


thirstiest 


course, not ount for this. works of 


not only unl create a 


interest in then and argu 


that such an interest was deserved. To discover to the many the great 


discrepancy between the worth of his works and of him, despite tl 
mass of inadvertent testimony constantly witnessing this to the discerning 
few, the lapse of time was essential. But, though the lapse of time is 
slow it is also certain, and, unless we are mistaken about the fact, popula) 
interest in the man has already appreciably declined, if it has not subsided 
There are probably few who will read these two volumes from cover 1 
cover, 


Nevertheless, no 
not materially modify the discerning reader’s notion of Dickens, but they 


small portion of them is worth reading. They will 
will emphasize, point, and explain it ; and we are tempted to add, out of 
their emptiness. They throw, too, some light on what is after all a cu 

ous problem, how such a man, namely, could have written such books : 
they show how loose are our stock ideas of such matters, and how entirely 
possible it is for a writer of remarkable genius, high spirits, and humo 


e 


to be at the same time a rather coarse-fibred and conventional kind o 
man, from acute interest in whom all but his friends may be dispensed. 
As ‘ Letters’ they are not entertaining. The chief charm of ana is, per- 
haps, the circumstance that it ought not to be written. ‘‘ How happy it 
comparatively is,” says the biographer of John Sterling, ‘‘ for a man of 
any earnestness of life to have no biography written of bim”; and one 
feels what Will Waterproof means in lamenting the time when the Poet 


Sister-in-law and his Eldest 
1879. 


**The Letters of Charles Dickens. Edited by his 
Daughter.’ 2 vols. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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ugh we are far trom 


Ned taking high gi 


ving Dickens was not ‘ta man of any earnestness of life,” it is objection 
| persuaded that there is no objection of this 
‘* the fear of little books,” or 


ik for show.” 


igh to Dickens ana to fee 
to. it. “No 


ded them less to make him ‘** t: 


id to make man lived less in 


The charm which consists 
the mere fact of getting behind the scenes of a quiet man’s life these 


Letters’ afford, A large number of them are private letters, and fulfil 


homely, domestic 


purpose of the editors ‘‘of showing him in his 


jut this charm becomes very slight when it is seen that there is 


thing in a ‘‘ homely, domestic life” that distinguishes it from the life 
lives in public. And there was nothing in Dickens's, so far as we 


e learn. Except the cause of his separation from his wife, there seems 
} which could he 


have been nothing the disclosure of considered a vio 


ition of delicacy—nothing intimate and private, to divulge which he 


ild himself have hesitated. We do not, of course, mean moral errors 
nd omissions, of which every man’s life is full and the disclosure of which 
morally colorless, that in a man of 


btle refinement make the difference between his private and public life, 


= scandal, but the thousand things, 
d before which he and his draw a screen whose removal is always 
difficult of his 


the * not ente 


and delicate part 
Letters’ 


the most interesting as it is the most 


grapher’s duty. In the second place, are ‘tain- 


ig for the collateral contemporary gossip we should have said they 
vould contain, and asso many “letters” and ‘* memoirs” are. There are 


tters to Jerrold, Macready, Thackeray, Mark Lemon, Shirley Brooks, and 
the 


almost no objective interest. 


thers ol brilliant which Dickens moved, but they are 


company in 


_ 
phe 


book 


himself by 


volumes, however, succeed in giving ‘the public another 


from Charles Dickens’s own hands—as it were, a rtrait of 


mself,” as the preface announces, and if they furnish little of the enter- 


worth examina- 


iinment one looks forin ana, this portrait is, as we say, 


m. It is not painted in very vivid colors, and it is not a very sensitive 


and subtle countenance; but the very circumstance that this is so, and 
at at the same time it is an indisputably authentic sketch of the author 
give but a random 


of Dickens’s works, makes it a curious study. We can gi 


hint or two of its Jineaments, premising that for a total impression the 


der will have to consult the sketch itself. He writes to ‘* my dearest 
Macready” that in ** my little Christmas book ” (‘ The Chimes’) ‘* I have 
endeavored to plant an indignant right-haader on the eye of a certain 


wicked Cant that makes my blood boil, which I hope will not only cloud 


that eve with black and blue, but many a gentle one with crystal of the 
finest sort. God forgive me, but I think there are good things in th 
ittle story!” To Mr. Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton) he writes : 


‘That Nellicide 
nornings when you look about you. 
but what am | 
termole, 


dead with work and grief for the loss of 


of these fine 


the act of Heaven, 


If you knew the } 


was as VOu may see ny 


ain it gave me— 
” To Cat- 


talking of ? If you don't know, no! 
also referring to the ‘* Nellicide,” ‘* lam for t] 


my child.” 


strate, it seems to us, how sincere his attitude towards his own pathos 


iu 
was, and, considering the character of his pathos, quite as aptly the cha- 


After 


paratively unhurt, but exhausted himself by helping the 


racter of his sincerity. a railway accident in which he was com- 


> ) } y 
g wounded among 


s fellow-passengers, he had the following circular-note prepared ** in an- 


swer to innumerable letters of enquiry”: 


‘* Many thanks for your kind words of remembrance. This is not all 
n my own hand, because I am too much shaken to write many notes. 
Not by the beating and dragging of the carriage in which I was—it did 
1ot go over, but was caught on the turn among the ruins of the bridge— 
but by the work afterwards to get out the dying and the dead, which was 
terrible.” 





To Miss Mary Boyle : 
It is 
suppose because it opens funnily, and with 


** Pray read I think it is 
‘eat success, and seems universally liked. I 
too - To Miss 

} 


Dickens, relating an accident and incipient panic at one of his crowded 


‘Great Expectations.’ 


very droll. avery { 


interest 


an 


readings, during which a lady screamed and ‘ran out wildly towards” 
him: ‘I addressed that lady laughing (for I knew she was in sight of 
everybody then) and called out, as if it happened every night, * There’s 
nothing the matter I assure you ; don’t 


she sat down directly, and there was a thunder of applause. 


be alarmed; pray sit down’; and 
It took 
some minutes to mend” (the gas-batten had fallen), ** and I looked on 
with my hands in my pockets ; for I think if I had turned my back for a 
moment there might still have been a move.” To the same, concerning 
his readings at Edinburgh : ‘‘ The talk about ‘Copperfield ’ rings through 


the whole place”: at Glasgow: **The whole Blackwood family wer 


borne in on the top against the 
front of the platform”; at Torquay : ** 1 read ‘ Copperfield’ and posi- 


tour n 


fs 
L2Ces 


of a wave, and landed with their 
tively enthralled the pec ple” 
summing up the « 


etter fr 


strain during his 


and in a similar 
] ter of the late 


m Washingt: n, 


this country, 
the 
remarkabk 


ara Staunton (sie), bi 


Way, in a thus: ** He is a man of a very 


memory, and famous for his 
details of mv books.” 


The reader who sees conceit in this 


thing oversho« 


mark, we fancy. One gives no evidence of conceit in being beau 


tifully frank with one’s sister-in-law. It simply ill 
Dickens took 


and 


ustrates how seriously 


himself? He was always a part of his own audien 

did 1 

It would be hard to tind a mor 
all that he 


his own self-consciousness, and the esteem in which a betraval of s« 


reported what he and what happened to him with « 


spicuous fidelity striking exampk 


the conscious man seems to have been unconscious of was 


consciousness is 


held by certain fastidious people. There was nothing 
unwarrantable in his self-concentration, moreover. Everybody about 
him all his life encouraged his serious view of himself, talked muc 
the ‘‘reforms” he had worked with Dotheboys Hall, and Jarndyce 
Jarndyce, and his little Nells and Joes and Pauls and Tiny Tims And 
was not only excusable but inevitable, since to avoid it in such cireu 
stances requires either ingrained fineness of fibre or subtlety of pei 
tion, and Dickens was not fine-fibred or subtle of perception. But 
is not the less unfortunate for being unavoidable, and with Dickens 
operated ‘curiously to narrow his range. We doubt if as many lett 
of any of the men worthy to ranked as his compeers « ) he 
lected which would show such a limited conee for the wor n wi 
he personally played no part. December 3, 186] writes from Glasgow 
‘““T fear the North to be utte rly mad, and war I nav a 
May, “63; ‘* A very intelligent German friend of min st home from 


America, maintains that the conscription will sueeeed in the North, and 


that the war will be indefinitely prolonged. J say * No.” and that how 
ever mad and villanous the North is. the war will finish by son of 
not supplying soidiers. We shall see. The more they bra he mo | 
don’t believe n them.” (rreater sages than DD ‘ ssl if se View 
at the time, but his expression of them has something unique and char 
acteristic about it ind we shall make room for the following extract 
not because time has shown its foolishness weCAUS displays at 
and temper he invariably emploved in speaking of most s s outsid 
the realr f private theatricals a t W s Dickens tone and 
temper of ? superficiality Sel S rs 

‘If the Am ins don’t eml lus ina wa fore long it will not 
be their fault What with their swagger and ! st, what with thei 
clair fer indemnifieation, what with l: nd and Fenianism, and wha 
with Canada. I have strong apprehensions With a settled animosity 
towards the French usurper, | ve hitn to have always been sound in 
his desi adiviae the States calnst themselves, and that we were un- 
sound and wrong in * letting I dare not wait upon lwould. The Jamaica 
insurrection 1s another hopeful piece of business. That platform-svn 
pathy with the black— itive, or the devil—afar off, and tha 
nlatform-indifference to our own countrymen at enormous odds, in t] 
mid f bloodshed and savagery, makes me stark wild. Only the ot] 
lay he Was a meeting of jawbones of asses at Manchester to censure the 
Jamai governor for his manner of putting down the insurrecti n! So 
\W , dyet ibout New-Zealanders and Hottentots, as if thev wer 
ident vith men in clean shirts at Camberwell, and were to be bound 
by pen and ink accordingly. So Exeter Hall holds us in mortal sul 
mission to missionaries, who (Livingstone always excepted) are perfect 
nuisances, and leave every place worse than they find it. I seem 
to be grumbling, but I am in the best of humors. All goes well with me 
and I hank God. 

In the best of humors, happily, Dickens almost invariably found hii 
self, we judge: cast down only occasionally by grief at an enforced + Ni 


ide,” and then able to recover speedily after having enjoyed the contrast 


of light and shade in his sensibility, and having communicated his sensa- 


tion. High spirits are as constantly attested in these letters as the othe: 
qualities we have mentioned. They do not seem to desert him even when 
he is writing to his presumably anxious sister-in-law and daughter details 
of his bad health : 
what I sometimes undergo from sleeplessness,” 
to Miss Hogarth. 
morning, and could not get up before twelve. 


‘* My cold sticks to me, and I can scarcely exaggerate 
he writes from New York 
‘**The day before yesterday I could get no rest until 
This morning the same”; 
and so on with what would be querulousness in a less scrupulous reporter, 
Of 
humor we get but little, and that less entertaining than the same quality 
in his books, for 


but is manifestly here only an exact diagnosis, interesting in itself. 


the sufficient reason that as a character-background 








ree «re 


‘The 


compares unfavorably with Mr. Richard Swiveler, ‘* Proo- 
and their companions. Upon the whole, it is perhaps 
ym this portrait of Dickens by himself to account for the 


nees and defects of his books, and for his authorship of them, but 


eading between the lines of the volumes. They are remarkably 
ed, and evidently justify the acknowledgment of the preface fo 
M Vilkie Collins for help in the technical part of what is—we ought to 
pious task faithfully perform dl. 
RECENT BIOGRAPHIES OF LESSING.* 
\ 1] ithin the las de« wie ¢ two would anything like a de tailed 
, int of Lessing and his literary achievements have been so widely 


we e among the English-speaking nations as to remunerate the trou- 
Known chiefly, and yet searcely save to curious 


presentation. 


readers, through review articles, two or three of his dramas, and particu- 
la ‘Nathan the Wise,’ Lessing was long generally regarded as one of 
th nassimilable foreigners a very slight acquaintance with whom is 


ustly proportionate to their deservings. Of the obligations duc 


to him by modern thought, and in lines of study the most disparate, 
few were at all aware, his own countrymen excepted. They, however, 
have never, at least since his death, been blind to his eminent merits ; and, 
is time has worn on, they have recognized those merits with constantly 
increasing distinctness and gratitude. That, after their wont, they have 
In many cases imaginatively exalted and transformed him into something 
igainst which, with his profound sense of equity, he would have vehe- 
mently reclaimed, was only to be looked for. Yet, when contemplated 
with all dispassionateness, he stands before us as a most imposing figure 
Taken for all in all, he is, indeed, such that to be pronounced comparable 
with him is no disparagement even to the foremost of the celebrities who 
have shed a lustre on the literature of Germany. 

His father was a Lutheran 
lergyman, and he himself was intended for the church. In his eigh- 
After a while he be- 


Lessing was born in 1729 and died in 1781. 


teenth year he entered the University of Leipzig. 
came, but only in name, first a student of theology and then a medical 
student. But while still at school he had written a play, the first-fruits 
if a vocation for which, at the outset, he thought himself peculiarly fit- 
ted, and which he pursued, intermittently, almost to the close of his 
career. From an early age his diligence, alike as an investigator and as 
a writer, was indefatigable. At the same time he was far from being by 
yption a recluse. Barring what he observed during a hurried tour 
through Italy, his experience of men and manners was confined, after 
boyhood, to Leipzig, Berlin, Wittenberg, Breslau, Hamburg, and the 
solitudes of Wolfenbiittel, where he spent the eleven last years of his 
life. In the autumn of 1776 he married a lady every way worthy of him, 
Eva Kinig, a widow, who died in January, 1778, as did the son to whom 
-he was then giving birth. He felt her loss most keenly. 

it, he produced, in the course of the three years that still remained to 


Rallying from 


him, three of his most original works, which are also certainly the ma- 
f all his writings. We refer to his ‘ Nathan the Wise,’ ‘ Educa- 
tion of the Human Race,’ and ‘ Ernst and Falk.” While still at the ze 
nith of his intellectual vigor he was assaulted by that strange malady, 


turest 


ossification of the arteries : 
but in extreme old age. A stroke of apoplexy supervened, and then 
So poor was he at his death that the Duke of Brunswick, 


Long subse- 


came the end. 
his patron, had to defray the charges of his interment. 
quently, it was not without persevering quest that the humble stone was 
discovered which marks his last resting-place. 

Whatever the subject-matter handled by Lessing, we are at once 
struck, on seanning his treatment of it, by the amplitude of his erudi- 
tion, by his firmness of grasp, and by the sincerity of his convictions. 
Nor are his mental and moral characteristics denoted exhaustively by this 
beadroll of merits. To those from whom he differed, with their argu- 
ments and deliverances, he was all but absolutely just ; a fact which is 
the more remarkable in that nearly all which he wrote is, directly or in- 
From prejudice of every description he was also well- 
nigh entirely free. Notwithstanding that he worked his way eventually 
to views about as far removed as possible from the rigid Lutheranism 
which was instilled into him in his youth, his attitude, as towards creeds, 
was that of a mind through and through judicial. While his juvenile 
issociations and reminiscences nowise illogically colored, in their favor, 


directly, polemic. 


Lessing. By James Sime.’ In two volumes London : Triib- 
r & ¢ 1877 joston : Houghton, Osgood & Co 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, his Life and his Works 
Arthur Schopenhauer, his Life and his Philosophy.’ * 
\ ( s,5 


With portraits 


sy Helen Zimmern, author 
London : Longmans, Green 
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the conclusions at which he finally arrived, neither, as is so frequent 
observable in recalcitrants against traditionalism, did they operate, 
provoking a recoil, to recommend to him their dogmatic antipodes 
scrutinous survey of facts, and a calm and fearless use of reason, 
with him indispensable antecedents to any decision touching what h 
cepted or rejected. Considering the grossly slanderous personalities y 
which he was assailed by some of his antagonists, it is noteworthy tha: 
being a Teuton and a master of every variety of vocabulary, he sh 
not, in reprisals, have gone further in invective than he is seen to h 
gone in his regrettable ‘ Vade-mecum fiir Herrn S. G. Lange’ and in ; 
tain of his letters to Klotz. And here a word must be said of his « 
grams. Asa whole they cannot be commended as chaste composition; 
any more than as felicitous; not a few of them, besides that they la 
miserably both salt and point, being uncleanly to the full degree w} 
entitles them to the designation of classical. 

We have noted that Lessing died in poverty ; and in poverty, 
something near it, he passed all his days. Yet, even when most hard|; 
bestead to make good his own immediate wants, he ever lent a willing ea) 
to the suit of his importunate kinsmen. Nor was this all. His symp 
thies were genuinely cosmopolitan ; his very friendship for Moses M 
delssohn is a pregnant proof that they were so. Like Dr. Johnson—w)y 
he resembled in several points, such as penury of the poetic faculty, 
ficiency in ear for rhythm, insensibility to the beauties of nature, ay 
dislike of Gothic architecture—he was a friend of castaways. In 
fellow-men, politically considered, he yet seems to have taken bu! 
tepid interest. Voluminous and varied as is his correspondence, ii 
never with the citizen as such that he therein concerns himself. Th 
are, however, in the very latest of his writings passages which can b 
no interpretation but such as comports with a distinctly democratic te 
dency. For all this, in the same composition, which appeared the yea 
before our national autonomy was acknowledged by Great Britain, he }; 
only to say with reference to the struggle of our forefathers that ‘‘ w 
costs blood is surely not worth blood.” This in passing. Lessing, i 
different as he may have been to humankind in its relation to the stat, 
was a true friend of freedom; averse to domineering, and as avers 
the arts of the flatterer or the sycophant. A lifelong laborer for hire as 
he was, and constantly a critic of popular or influential authors, he n 
once stooped even to assentation; and, dreaded as he was by those w! 
crossed argumentative weapons with him, he never once took unfair a 
vantage of the weakness of an adversary. 

Here, indeed, we have tokens of most of the elements of charact 
which warrant us in calling their possessor magnanimous, Yet we miss 
in Lessing what we miss so conspicuously in his contemporary, Voltair 
—the virtue of masculine equanimity. In other words, so far forth, | 
was at bottom a typical German; for a German, whether a savage, or 
sentimentalist, or whatever else, is very seldom indeed a placid an 
substantial philosopher, an Epicurean of cheice and a Stoic at need, 
Most that was inevitable to Lessing was of his own inducing; ani 
he might have averted it by conciliation which would have cost hit 
no sacrifice but abstention from wholesale belligerency, and fro: 
writing with bitterness where urbanity would have proved equally i! 
not more serviceable. Very far from agreeable is the impression left 
on us by his letters, where we find him perpetually railing and wincing 


at some one whose abuse he had incurred by his irritating onslaughts, or 


else moaning over his straitened circumstances, or fretting and sulking 
about his loneliness. In brief, he lacked, in a rather pronounced degree, 
that serene, reserved, and self-reliant manliness and fortitude whi 
characterize him who is cast in the true heroic mould. 

Few are the departments of thought for which Lessing did not evi- 
dence an aptitude ; and there are few about which, at some time or other, 
he did not manifest warm curiosity. That he might have excelled eve: 
in a pursuit so alien as mathematics to the multitudinous subjects ove: 
which he ranged, indications are not wanting. It was his preference, and 
no doubt wisely, above all things to cultivate his critical faculty. N 
man was ever less a passive recipient of opinion ; and he praises quite a- 
rarely as he acquiesces. Untiring student as he was, his judgment wa- 
never for a moment in a state of suspended animation. Step by step, as 
he fared forward, he collated, weighed, and measured, and registered thi 
results to which the best ascertained facts and straightforward logic ne 
cessitated him. He subverts, it must be granted, more than he estab- 
lishes ; and yet, even where he is most thoroughgoingly destructive, h: 
has, as a rule, something weighty to offer in suggestion, constructively 
Especially as a theologian his services cannot easily be overrated. He is, 
in truth, the originator of that phase of modern enlightenment which 


s 
© 









The 


has refused to rest satisfied with despoiling Satan of his hoofs and tail. 


Dec. 4, 1879] 


\Imost, too, if not without qualification, he is to be accounted the first 


fective pioneer of reasoned wsthetics. As to literary taste, it is mainly 


him that his countrymen are indebted for their emancipation from the 


kles of threatened to rivet on 


influence, which Gottsched 
Following the lead 


uted, practically as well as by precept, towards prevailing on his « 


French 
min permanence. of Opitz, he also largely con- 
om- 
triots to discard superfluous foreign vocables, and to reinstate, with 
modifications as were requisite, the homely but vigorous speech of 
the And it was by no means simply in the avoidance of useless Gal- 
isms that he set a praiseworthy example as a stylist. For lucidity, di- 
tness and conciseness of expression, and some slight approach to grace, 
stands, to this hour, prominent, and all but paramount, in German lit 
ire. Would that his mantle had fallen on more of his successors ! 


But we must have done, conscious as we are that what we have said is, 


though of necessity, most inadequate. Only to hint very briefly and im- 
rfectly what he was and what he did, is practicable within the restricted 
space Which we have at our disposal. 

Of Mr. Sime’s excellent biography we shall not attempt a circumstan- 
tial examination. It richly deserves a place in every well-appointed 
library. ‘Che author is intimately conversant with everything pertaining 
to Lessing, and has depicted him, both as man and as author, with re- 
markable thoroughness and ability. His work has already been honored 
with translation into Lessing’s own language ; a circumstance significant 
if its sterling value. Whether narrating, commenting, or analyzing, Mr. 
Sime approves himself an adept in book-craft. 

As a Scotchman, he has naturally devoted more pages to Lessing’s 
metaphysics than the mass of readers will care for ; but this is a trifle. 
Less trifling, in these days of so much careful writing, are his rather 
and 


ibundant solecisms. Sentences such as ‘‘Give mearoom . . 


I shall here complete my book,” ‘* I should gladly be a physician upon 
uth,” and ** At a distance I wou/d lose the privilege of being able to 
visit you in the library,” he shocks us with at every turn. 
itive of his habitat beyond the limits of England proper are his ** With 


Equally indi- 


very step the arrows rattle upon the shoulders of the enraged god,” 
‘* Here I cannot live for 800 thalers a year,” and ‘‘ On the year of his 
death, Schiller published his first drama.” ‘* Thereafter” ‘* after 
that,” “pitiful” for ‘‘pitiable” or ‘‘ miserable,” ** guite better,” ‘* am- 


brosian hair,” **a tinglir 9g of rhy mes,” 


for 


and ‘thas acquired great attain- 


ments,” are further samples of his violations of idiom, There is, too, his 


*as if **dram- 
‘** metallurgy,” 


iffected ** goes without saying.” And why ‘‘dramaturgie,’ 


iwturgy ”’ were not the form, now that we have *‘* liturgy,” 
‘theurgy,” and ‘‘thaumaturgy ” ? 

To lock for translators of German like Bishop Thirlwall and Mrs. 
Sarah Austin, among the dead, and like Miss Mathilde Blind, among the 
living, isto look for prodigies. Mr. Sime does not, to be sure, remind us 
of these incomparable artists ; nor, on the other hand, does he evince the 
ignorance Mr. Thomas Carlyle. 


though far from perfectly, better than fairly. 


He translates. 
A few of his slips we 


and heedlessness of 


must notice. ‘I am very much mistaken, if far greater harm is not done 
by [zu besorgen von] jokes which our fine wits are accustomed [bc/ieden | 
to call roguish,” vol. i. p. 84. Read, to render the words interpolated, 
“to be apprehended from” and ‘ pleased.” ‘* I hope you do not trust to 
me as if [Sie mir zutrauen werden, als] I had hung my studies on the 
nail,” ete., vol. i. p. 220. Put ‘* will not believe of me that I have,” ete.; 
besides which ** given up” is preferable to the literal Germanism just 
after. ‘* We abstract ourselves from it” [read ‘‘ we turn away from it,” 
Wir abstrahiren von thr], vol. ii. p. 31. ‘* It is, indeed, true that 
have abstracted [correctly, ‘ inferred,” abstrahirt] their character from 
their actual deeds,” vol. ii. p. 36. ‘If you say it without believing a 
word of it, merely to stand well with me [wm mich zum Besten zu haben), 
The very common locution here 


we 


you are a dishonest man,” vol. 1i. p. 71. 
misrendered signifies ‘‘ to ridicule,” *‘to make game of.” Mit Ehren is 
not ‘* with learning ” (vol. ii. p. 104), but ‘‘creditably.” ‘* Let an honest 
cobbler, who has leisure enough in his calling [rightly, ‘‘in spite of his 
last,” bet seinem Leisten] to have many a good thought,” etc. 
292. 


for artig, *‘once more” for auf einmal, *‘ slanderer” for Cabalenmacher, 


, Vol. ii. p. 
Elsewhere we have, in all cases wrongly, “also” for also, ‘* coy” 
‘at once ” for gleichsam, ** equally” for gleichwoh/, ** rascal * for Ruschel- 
In vol. i. p. 286, we find 
‘* broad,” from mistaking bretfen for beide? 
And who would imagine that, in ‘‘the learned principles which make up 
his system ” (vol. i. p. 94), ** learned ” could be meant as the equivalent of 


kopf, ‘* perhaps” for zuverlissig, ete., ete. 


‘*two ”’ shoulders, instead of 


auswendig gelernten, *‘ learned by rote” ? Or that ‘** The patriot erves 
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down the poet” (vol. i. p. 167) was to be interpreted ** « 


schreiet? In vol.ii.p. 110, Adam Neuser is erroneously called ‘Adam Neu 


sern.” Some of the typographical corruptions are very distracting. Su 
are ‘*‘ Protagoras ” for *‘ Protogenes,” vol. i. p. 248; ‘*movements” 1 
‘**moments,” vol. i. p. 278; ** place ” for ** plan,” vol. i. p. 325; ** d 
for ‘* didacties,” vol. ii. p. 267. 

Miss Zimmern’s performance, but for Mr. Sime’s, would call for atten 
tion which it cannot now claim, Of the two works it is much the slighte: 


highly ereditable. As 


very rarely does the authoress supplement 


On the whole, it is, however, might be expected, 


her predece Ssor In anv way 


At times, it is noticeable, she is far more positive than she has any 


grounds for being. For instance, she will have it that the he 
‘Nathan the Wise’ is ‘* Lessing himself.” She is censurably sparing of 


references, and almost never marks omissions when abridging passages of 
German which she Englishes. Her style is a curious medley, every het 


Her * 


* intimate her possibilities 


and there, of the ambitious and the slovenly. 
‘ana 


steely brevity,” 


arrears,’ genuses Further, she tells us 
‘a void had entered into Lessing’s life.”’ and that 


had been 


that, on one occasion, 


on another oceasion, ** he suffering from a veritable hyd) 


phobia of all that concerned writing.” Except when in the mood whic! 


prompts the invention of curiosities of this sort, she expresses herself 
with no little force and propriety 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
| ie CORBIN’S ‘Belle and the Boys’ (Chicago : Jansen, MeClurg & 
: Co.) is the story of a maiden of sixteen who relieves her mother of 


the care of her household—which ineludes two boys, aged 

eight respectively, and a baby about a year old—in orden 

The 

accomplished, and the two boys are delivered to their mother at the end 

of the book with many faults corrected and with a profound affection for 
** Littl 


is pleasant to mention, feels a wonderful sense of relief that she can roll 


, 
task 1S 


may recover her health by a visit to Europe 


the * little mamma,” as they call their sister. The mamma,” it 
from her shoulders the heavy burden she has borne for six months, 
though nothing is said of her delight at having an opportunity to ceas: 
to be an unendurable little prig, which it is to be hoped she will take ad 
vantage of. 

‘Mildred at Roseland’s’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is a 
Keith’ and, as a short preface tells, the precursor of another volume ; it 
It is of 
The heroine has been 


l to * Mildred 


seque 


is also connected with a finished series called ‘ The Elsie Books.’ 
the kind that abounds in Sunday-school libraries. 
brought up in a Christian family, and during a visit at her uncle’s in th 
South she shows the effect of this training by a well-sustained and appa- 
rently successful attempt to live a worthy Christian life when removed from 
her parents’ influence. They, however, would doubtless have been pained 
to find her taking quite so conspicuous a stand as the teacher of her elders, 
and would probably have disapproved of her asking any person ** modestly ” 
but firmly, ‘* But don’t you think it a duty to try to please your husband 
and make his home attractive ?” 

Mrs. Hays’s ‘The Princess Idleways* (Harper & Bros.) is a 
fairy-tale of a little princess who becomes weary of life because her every 


prosat 


wish is gratified ; so she is sent into the woods to an old fairy Motherkin, 
who kindly corrects her faults, and teaches her to be useful and to share ke 
gifts with the poor and unfortunate. We may mention one incident that 
is likely to be a source of unpleasant dreams to an imaginative child : 
the dwarf Grim, Motherkin’s attendant, is told to carry the little prin- 
cess up to her room; she attempts to run from him, but his arms lengthen 
out so that she is unable to escape. To offset this ugly image there are 
many pretty pictures in the book, which is on the whole, perhaps, above 
the average of its kind. 

Mr. Edward Eggleston’s ‘ Pocahontas,’ in the series called ‘* Famous 
American Indians * (Dodd, Mead & Co.), is a graphic and accurate story 
of the adventures of Capt. John Smith and Pocahontas. It is meant, the 
preface says, ‘‘to attract young people to the early history of our own 
*; and we can heartily recommend it to parents and teachers to 
supplement the work of the school-room. 


country 
It is pleasantly written, and 
contains many extracts from Smith’s writings, in the quaint English of 
the time, On the vexed 
question of the rescue of Capt. John Smith by Pocahontas, the writer 
He tells the 
‘*The story of her rescue of Smith 
may be doubted, but there can be no doubt that she saved the colony from 
Then an appendix discusses the question briefly, ending 


illustrated by a number of the original cuts. 


takes what is probably the best course for a child’s book. 
is usually told. adding : 


story as lit 


starvation. 
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th the atatemon eine ti note i4 
: ‘Magellan: or, the First Vovag ind 1 \ l Lee & 
Shepard) Mr. G ve M. Towle has given us anothe f s cap : 
f books boys I] s of History ” he entitles it, but so fa has 
hosen only discov 1 this is verv well, fora man ts likely to work 
vith more interest and success in a field which he has made his 
Hlis next sé tion, * Mar Polo,’ is on every account an admirable on 
nd we hope that he will go on in this work, and bring all the great dis- 


overers before his readers in the same vivid and instructive manner 


Chey are just the books that are needed ; when boys can have true stories 
is full of interest and adventure as these, we do not see why the wretched 
books sensational fiction which they are now devouring should not 
disappear. Of this particular volume nothing especial need be said, ex- 
cept that it comes in very well as a sequel to the life of Vasco da Gama ; 


f It Was the acquaintance and conversation of Vasco da Gama that in- 
cited Magellan to his enterprise. 
That boy will be lucky who gets Mr. Sidney Lanier’s ‘ Boys’ Froissart ° 


(Chas. Scribner’s Sons) for a Christmas present this year. There is 
hetter and healthier reading for boys than ** fine Sir John,” and this |- 
me is so handsome, so well printed, and so well illustrated that it is a 
pleasure to look it over, The selections here given comprise about one- 
ninth of the entire work, the editor tells us. They appear to us to have 
heen made with good judgment, and will give the reader a tolerably com- 
plete view of the fourteenth century, beginning in the reign of Edward 
Il. and ending with the death of Richard IT. We have here the battles 
f Sluvs, Créev. and Poitiers, the siege of Calais, the career « Ph Ip 


van Artevelde, and the insurrection of Wat Tyler, as well as some in 
dents in the revolt of the Jacquerie and the sedition of Etienne Marc 
The translation, so far as we have compared, is Johnes’s ; the editor gives 


i 
sa reason for not using the ** stronger, brighter, and more picturesque 
translation of Lord Berners, that it would have been more difficult for his 


eaders. In this he is probably right, although it seems a pity. He has 
owever, done a very good thing in appending to the account of the Batth 
of Crécy the same in Berners’ translation, and also in the original French. 
The introduction is excellent, and yet we fancy part of it is as mucl 
ibove the level of the readers as Lord Berners’ diction would have been. 
That is to say. after a brief sketch of Froissart’s life, and some sensible 
words to boys upon true chivalry and what it means in the nineteenth 
century, Mr. Lanier goes on to speak of Sir Thomas Malory’s * Mort 
d’Arthur,’ its origin in the chronicle of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and a com- 


parison between the chivalry depicted by him and by Froissart. The com- 


parison is instructive, but its tone and its scholarship are rather above the 
iverage of boys. There are twelve good, full-page illustrations ; mode 

but on the whole true to the period depicted. In the pict f he 
blind king of Bohemia dead on the battle-field of Crécy ” the king is rep- 
resented as an old, gray-bearded man : he was, in truth, in full vig and 
only fifty years old—blind by disease, not by age. His name, moreover, 


was John, not Charles (p. 154). 

The Rev. Edward FE. Hale’s ‘Stories of War, told by Soldiers’ (Bos- 
ton : Roberts Bros.) purports to be a collection of descriptions of battles 
n the War of Secession, extracted from old newspapers and reports by 
some boys on a visit to a country house and kept indoors by a north-east 
storm, It isa pretty good book, nothing more. In the first place, many 
of the stories are not told by soldiers, but by newspaper correspondents ; 
othersare told by men who have written much but not well on military sub- 
jects ; others, again, by self-praising soldiers, and by soldiers whose writ- 


ings display a bad spirit and a disregard of truth. On the other hand, 


there are many interesting extracts from the reports of the able and suc- 


cessful soldiers of the war. In the second place, the compiler has admit- 
ted into his book much veritable stuff and nonsense. It is aggravating, 
at this time of day, to read of rebel entrenchments and the derring-do of 
the Black Horse Cavalry at the first Bull Run, and worse than aggravating 
to find Burnside represented as contributing to such success as we gained 


at the battle of the Antietam. If boys are to begin early to read stories 
of our war the stories should be told them truly, and the falsities of 
i861 and the errors of later dates should not be reproduced for them. 
Allowance made for these defects, it is to be said that this book is 
eadable, and many boys will probably find it very interesting. 


The * Bodley Family’ has the more or less welcome flattery of imita- 
tion paid it by Mr. Richard Markham in his ‘Around the Yule Log’ 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.). which, even to the pseudo-Japanese cover, is pat- 


terned directly after its illustrious predecessor. Here it is the Longwood | 


family whose holiday seaside frolic withsome young friends in midwinter 


Nation. 
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at the east end of Long Island is commemorated, Outdoor sports arg 
mingled with fireside stories, more or less predetermined by the pub. 
lishers’ available supply of woodeuts, and we must do Mr. Markham th, 
justice to say that there is rather more unity and verisimilitude jin hj. 
book than in the chronicle of the Bodleys. The neighboring Shinne. 
cocks lead up to King Philip’s war and the Pilgrim Fathers ; and besides 
there are tales of the Stamp Tax, the burning of the Gaspé, the capture 
of Gen, Prescott, the adventures of Captain John Smith, Hendrik Huq 
son’s fate, the curiosities of natural history, ete.—a good assortment. [5 


5 i 


we have any criticism to make of so well-bred a narrative it is that w. 
think the traditional merciless Indian and oppressive Britisher ought noy 
to be withdrawn from juvenile literature, or, if retained, to be tempered hy 
such other pictures of these American bogies as will nip prejudice in th, 
bud, and inspire broader and more humane views of our fellow-creatures. 
for the welfare of the dusky portion of whom the younger generatio, 
will presently be responsible. 

Of Olive Thorne Miller's * Little Folks in’Feathers and Fur, and Others 
in Neither’ (E. P. Dutton & Co.) we can speak almost unreservedly j; 
praise. It is a verv unconventional talk, on the childish level, about pet 


guins and turtles, and earwigs, and armadillos, and devil’s darning- 
needles, and crabs, and codfish, and much else. The illustrations ar 
excellent, being partly taken, as in * Around the Yule Log,’ from Louis 
Figuier’s ‘Ocean World,’ The writer is perhaps open to slight eriticisn 
for her fantastic titles—e.g., ‘*a fellow who wears his ribs outside,” +a 
little dark nursery under the ground,” “ your little servants.” It is often 
some time before the name or even the species is reached in the descrip- 
tion, and the infant curiosity seems needlessly piqued by this enigmati 
method of avoiding scientific formality. 


* Letters from a Cat’ (Roberts Bros.) appears to be a reproduc tion of 
genuine letters written by a mother to her little girlaway from home, as 


by the forsaken pet. They are very clever and any child will enjoy th: 


humor of them, but the book has a less permanent value than som: 
others on our list of which the literary merit is inferior. ** H. H.’s” pre- 
face might be thought unfortunately vindictive, seeing that it contains 
the only moral between the two covers. 

Mr. Thomas W. Knox’s ‘ Boy Travellers in the Far East ; or, Adven- 
tures of Two Youths on a Journey to Japan and China’ (Harper & Bros 
is a notable addition to the stock of good and elegant books for children 
[t is crammed with pictorial and other information ; the writer speaks 
mostly from an unusual personal experience in foreign parts: and his 

two youths” are properly put in charge of an older person, so that 
there is nothing sensational or unreal in their doings. Something might 
he desired occasionally on the score of refinement. ‘* Doctor Bronson ” js 
apt to be reminded of a little story of the kind found in the funny colun 
of country newspapers ; he has the national habit of ‘taking a toothpi: 
from his pocket and settling back in his chair in the parlor of the hotel” 
and he permits the boys to propound shocking conundrums. Herein | 
most of his individuality. The author, on his side, indulges too freely in 


} 


the * reportorial style,” as when, instead of declaring a boatman nak: 
he states that he ‘* was not encumbered with a large amount of superfl 
ous clothing.” But these lapses are unimportant, and can readily be for 
given in view of the general whelesomeness and instructiveness of t! 
narrative. Here and there older readers will put an interrogation-mark 
which may be worth Mr. Knox’s attention in another edition ; for exam 
ple (p. 57), against the statement that a whale’s spouting is caused by tli 
ejection from his lungs of a certain amount of water taken into them 
along with the air; and (p. 395), against the derivation of the word 
**coolie,” said to be properly the name of a tribe of natives on the north- 
ern coast of Africa—where a hill-tribe of India should be read. The best 
of the illustrations are from photographs or from original Japanese draw- 
ings. Some we should have preferred omitted for their imperfect rend 
ing of the Eastern type of countenance ; others for their repulsive sub- 
jects, like torture among the American Indians and the Chinese. Finally. 
the publishers should have provided maps and an index ; in all other re- 
spects their share of the work is irreproachable. 

Any parent who values poetry as a means of discipline for the young 
will welcome a book of ‘ Moral Songs, at least for its intention. The 
volume bearing this title from the pen of Mrs. C. F, Alexander (London: 
Masters & Co.) is externally attractive, and is adorned with vignettes and 
larger woodcuts after designs in not a few cases by women. The songs 
are nearly forty in number, and for the most part convey the “lesson” of 
the sunshine, the stream, the lark, the violet, the thorn-tree, etc., or em- 
body a ‘‘ thought.” More to our liking are the unobtrusively mora! 
pieces, like ‘‘ The Little Sister Left in Charge,” ‘‘ The Boy and the Bee, 
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A distinctly pious tone pervades the book, and its 
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and ** The Swallow.” 
English origin appears in its consoling comparison of poor and rich, its 
Mrs. Alexan- 
jer’s verse is not rare and seldom escapes being commonplace, but mothers 
will iind much of it helpful and all of it intelligible to children. 


itentment with one’s lot, its note of charity. 


lessons of cor 


A Portfolio of Proof Impressions selected from Seribner’s Monthly 
and St. Nicholas. (New York: Scribner & Co.)—One hundred and two 
woodcuts have been selected from out the large number accumulated by 
and one thousand copies have been printed 
The size of the 


page is about eleven by fourteen inches, one print only is put upon each 


the publishers of Seribner, 
with care, though not with any peculiar precautions 
page, and the whole surface of the page is covered with a grey tint 
printed on It, except that the space occupied by the cut itself and a 
The paper is smooth and good, and not too 
On the other hand, it is a little too trans- 
The 
gives a cheap look to the 
1 thing for 


small margin is left white. 
glossy, Which is a rare merit. 
lucent, and the ghost of Cut xxi. worries you as you study Cut xx. 
printed tint, we think, is in bad taste ; it 
and makes the book, which comes very near being ¢ 


euts, 
even an amateur or a collector to buy and keep, seem too much 
like a gift-book. There is a full table or list of the eigravings, giving 


the names of designers and engravers, and a very tolerable cover, 
with leather back and corners and cloth sides, printed with : 
of which the lettering is unwisely fantastic and unsubdued, but the 
big medallion very good. This medallion is from a design by Mr Fran- 


cis Lathrop, and has the three heads of the printer, the engraver, and the 


. design 


designer—Gutenberg, Bewick, and Holbein. 

Just now, with the mid-winter pressure upon our critical columns, we 
cannot take up the question as to how good, relatively, is the style of 
wood engraving affected by Seribner’s Monthly, or at least introduced 
and developed by that magazine to a very great extent. Everybody 


knows what sort of work it is, and will know about what to expect 
in these proof copies of familiar pictures. 
favorites, and some we have not liked as well, among the prints. 


Cole, Marsh, Linton, and other strong engravers are represented 


We recognize some of our 
Messrs. 


Their Majesties’ Servants: Annals of the English Stage from Thomas 
Betterton to Edmund Kean. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A. 
Dr. Doran and an Introduction and Conclusion by R. H. Stoddard. Two 
volumes 8vo, pp. xxii. 424, (New York : A. C. Armstrong & Son. )— 
Dr. Doran’s ‘Their Majesties’ Servants’ is one of the very best books 


oo 


TUws 


ever written about the stage, and one of the half-dozen volumes which 
the wise critic would recommend to any enquiring student who sought to 
gain a knowledge of the history of the English stage, and to improve at 
the same time his theatrical taste. With Colley Cibber’s ‘ Apology’ and 
Lewes’s little book ‘On Actors and Acting’ it ought to form the nu- 
cleus of every well-chosen dramatic library. Dr. Doran was a born gos- 
‘eat relish fer the m/nuti@ and the faceti@ of literary history. 


sip, with a gi 
He had a wide acquaintance with things not generally known—and not 
known, perhaps, because they were for the most part of little worth ; but 
in Dr. Doran's hands they were fitted together with surprising skill. He 
was a compiler who might have been soinething better, a bookmaker all 
of whose books are readable ; and these ‘ Annals of the Stage’ form per- 
He is here seen at his best ; his 


, 


haps his strongest title to remembrance. 
liking for gossip and his love for the stage united to help him on his task. 
With untiring industry he waded through nearly all the many books 
about the stage, however shallow and however muddy. He was master 
not only of these facts and fables, but over and above his theatrical eru- 
dition he had sound dramatic taste. 

The volumes before us are a reprint of the original American edition, 
always, if we mistake not, better than the English, and in greater favor 
among illustrators. The reissue is augmented by a memoir of Dr, 
Doran (whose life was very uneventful), beginning as far off from the 
subject as possible and working slowly down to it through the ages. It 
is written by Mr. R. H. Stoddard, who also contributes an unnecessary 
Introduction and a more welcome additional chapter carrying on the 
story to the retirement of Macready. Mr. Stoddard evidently has no 
On p. xi. in the memorr a list is given 
On p. 


special knowledge of the subject. 
of Dr. Doran’s books, omitting his ‘Memoirs of British Towns.’ 
xv. we are told that we know ‘‘little or nothing of the first actors of the 
Elizabethan drama except their names and the parts they filled.” The 
new edition of Mr. Collier’s history is now accessible. The slur on Dr, 
Allibone (p. xvii.), who, in spite of his lapses, has deserved well of all who 


' 


| make literature a profession, is in the worst possible taste. 


| 


Nation. 


With a Memoir of | 
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On p. Xix, 
occurs this passage : 


‘**Pr. Doran enumerates above a hundred post-Shakespearian drama- 
tists, none of whose productions (and they are verv voluminous) can now 
be called stock-pieces. The most eminent were Dryden, Lee, and Otway, 
who represented the poetie side of the English drama—at any rate, they 
wrote in verse—and Congreve, Etherege, and Vanbrugh, who laid the 
foundation upon which Sheridan, Gcldsmith, the Colmans, Cumberland, 
and others raised the structure of prose comedy 
to read them, but the object in view must be 
amount of unoccupied leisure endless.” 


It is possible, I suppose, 


im pe rative, and one’s 


The second sentence here implies, if it means anything, that in his 


s 


plays Dryden was not a poet. The same sentence contains the name of 


Etherege and omits those of Wycherley and Farquhar. In like manner 


Cumberland is mentioned, no one of whose plays holds the stage, while 


vt, 


no mention is made of Garrick, whose ‘Clandestine Marriage” and 
** High Life Below Stairs” 
pleasure. In the chapter added to the second volume like errors are to 
be detected. Master Betty, the Infant Roscius, is again and again called 
Master Beatty ; on p. 424 it is said that Sheil’s ** Damon and Pythias,” 
brought out in 1821, has not been a success, although it keeps the sta 


Vt 
} 


to this day ; and on p. 426 we find the phrase ‘his M 


are seen not infrequently and always with 


ge 
ajesties’ servants.” 


We remark also that the old index is reprinted, and that none of the new 


matter 1s incorporated in it ; it contains, for instance, no mention of 
Macready, to whose career the last chapter is devoted. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of Ground Rents in P syleania. 
By Richard M. Cadwalader. (Philadelplna: Kay & Brother. 1879, 


Mr. Cadwalader’s book is a valuable contribution toa branch of law little 
studied and yet of much practical importance. As he says in his preface, 
with the exception of a lecture by Judge Sharswood on Tenure, and some 
magazine articles by Mr. Husbands, very little has been written about it 
In Pennsylvania, ground rents, or perpetual leases, are very common: the 
whole city of Philadelphia may be said to have been built up by means of 
them; a fact alone suflicieut to make the matter deserving of attention, 
on account of the close connection between the prosperity of densely- 
he ld 


The difference between a system of improvement by the land- 


packed city populations and the system of tenure by which land is 


in them. 
lord and leases for short periods, and a sale of lands for improvement 


by the tenant with a reservatien of an annual rent amounting to a fixed 
rate of interest on the purchase money, is practically the difference, so 


far as the working population of a city is concerned, between having a 
proletariat 


stake in the land and being a mere nomadi 
tive comfort in which the poorer classes in Philadelphia live may be 
chiefly attributed to the system of ground rents 
101) Mr. Cadwalader has collected 
system of tenancy prevailing in other parts of the w 


The ( ompara- 


In a valuable note (p. 
a great deal of information as to the 
orld : and it is euri- 
ous to notice that the Pennsylvania system has been called to the atten- 
tion of the British Government by the English Consul at Philadelphia, 
se of unim- 
proved lands. will be found 
of great value to the practising lawyer, and also to the student of tenure 
His collection of authorities is full, 


as offering a solution of the land question in Ireland in the 
As a legal treatise Mr. Cadwalader’s book 
both in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. 
and his work is evidently the result of much labor carefully and judi- 


ciously applied. 


The Exploration of the World. By Jules Verne. Famous Travels 
and Travellers. Translated by Dora Leigh. With [lustrations by L. 
Benett and P. Philippoteaux, and Fac-similes of Ancient Drawings. 
(New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1879. 452 pp S8vo.)—The ad- 


mirers of Jules Verne’s brilliant geographical novels will find little to 
enjoy in ‘ The Exploration of the World.’ 
one should not, of course, look for the exciting incidents of a romance, 


h a sober record oO© voyvaves 
I i of voyag 


but it is not too much to expect to find in it some traces of the author's 
undoubted genius. We have failed, however, to detect any such in the 
work before us, and were it fresh from M. Verne’s pen we should feel that 
it gave fatal evidence of decaying powers But the first part of it was 
published some ten years ago, and it is not yet completed, though noth- 
ing upon the title-page indicates this fact. The preface asserts that it 
lemonstrate what manner of men the great travellers have | een 
from the time of Hanno and Herodotrs down to that of Livingstone and 


but this English version ends with the death of La Salle in 1687. 


Wlil ¢ 


Stanley,” 
The work has not even the merit of originality, being in great part 
hardly more than an abridgement of M. Edouard Charton’s ‘ Voyageurs 
If it is intended to serve asa kind of manual of 


an index is almost fatal to its usefulness in this 


anciens et modernes.’ 


lu k ot 


geography, the 
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The 


Nor is there a single modern map to enable the reader to follow 
es narrated, the old maps, of which fac-similes are given, hay- 
ing an historical interest, but being well-nigh valueless as guides. In 
addition. the work shows such a lack of care either in the preparation or 


the revision as to affect seriously its general trustworthiness. The 
following are instances of this carelessness taken almost at random: Afte1 
d ibing the voyage of Nearchus along the coast of the Indian Ocean 
it is said that he “finally anchored near the village of Degela, at the 
f the Euphrates *(p. 13). Thisis not a mistake of the translator, 


but the word in the origial is ** source,” though M. Charton has it cor- 
rectly *fembouchure.” On p. 3811, the ‘‘skeleton in armor” is said to 
have beer. discovered * in the Gulf of Boston,” an unpardonable blunder 
in a book bearing an American imprint. The date of William Dampier’s 
birth is given as 1612, and he is left in the middle of a voyage in 1701 
with a promise that the remainder of his adventures will be narrated in a 
succeeding volume. The fact is that it is uncertain when Dampier was 
bern, though 1652 is ordinarily given as the approximate date. Marco 
Polo is said to have touched at the Andaman Islands, ** whose inhabi- 
tants are still cannibals” (p 69), an assertion which is certainly false. 
A grave fault in a work of this description, intended for instruction 
rather than entertainment, is the failure to distinguish clearly between 
what is fable and what is truth inthe narratives quoted from the old 
voyagers. It should not be inferred, however, from what we have said 
that the book is without value. The accounts of the voyages of Column- 
bus and Magellan especially, and the conquests of Cortes and Pizarro, 
are very interesting, though they lack the brightness and vivacity of 
siyle which characterize M. Verne’s popular fictions. 

The translator has done her part fairly well, although we occasionally 
meet with such extraordinary sentences as the following: ‘* The colonies 
first founded in the neighborhood of Cape Farewell had not bee i slow in 
stretching along the western coast, which at this period was infinitely 
less desolate than it is at the present day, as far as northern latitudes, 
which were not again reached until our own day” (p. 313). The illustra- 
tions are in the main good, and have far more of a Jules Verne flavor 
about them than the text, though we must protest, in the interest of the 
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youthful reader, against the picture facing p. 337, which represents lofty 
palms, tropical ferns, and large cactus plants as giving a true idea of a 
‘Canadian landscape,” according to the legend which it bears. 
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